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It is more than 
gratifying to note 
the greatly improved 
operating conditions 
of telephone compa- 
nies in Pennsylvania. One of the most 
interesting features of the annual address 
of President H. E. Bradley before the 
recent state telephone convention was the 
report that during the last year 13 Inde- 
pendent companies in that state have pur- 
chased, or contracted to purchase, the Bell 
properties in their respective territories. 
This year will see additional similar 
changes. 

These consolidations mean the elimina- 
tion of competition, a desirable thing for 
the local companies, and also tend to bet- 
ter telephone service for the community, 
which, of course, is desirable from the 
public standpoint. Such transfers prove 
that the various local companies have con- 
clusively demonstrated their ability to han- 
dle efficiently the job of providing tele- 
phone service in their localities. Here- 
aiter their business will be more stabilized 
and should yield greater reward. 

ok * * * 

Competition helped to speed up the de- 
velopment of the telephone industry and 
served a necessary purpose in the early 
years when neither telephone leaders nor 
the public fully understood its possibilities 
or how best to utilize and expand the ser- 
Vier 

There is no doubt that competitive condi- 
tiins greatly popularized the use of the 
te -phone in the early days, and brought 
it to the farms and the smaller commu- 


nies years before it otherwise would have 


SOME OPINIONS AND COMMENTS ON 
CURRENT TELEPHONE TOPICS 


been available. That was accomplished 
by the Independent telephone movement. 

With the coming of state regulation, 
and the modern demand for economy and 
the elimination of all unnecessary effort, 
all utilities were expected to reorganize to 
conform to these more stringent conditions, 
and this has led to the consolidation of 
competing telephone plants. 
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In this movement the various telephone 
associations have usually played a useful 
part in assisting in the negotiations and 
looking out for the interests of their mem- 
ber companies. In such important trans- 
actions, a recognized organization is able 
to accomplish more than individuals, and, 
as in Pennsylvania, the cooperation of a 
live association is of distinct advantage not 
only to the parties directly involved, but 
to all neighboring companies whose inter- 
ests may be affected. 

In this connection it is appropriate to 
refer to the case of the Greenville (Tenn.) 
Telephone Co., which in April purchased 
the local exchange of the Cumberland 
Bell. H. E. Holland, manager of the local 
company, states that it was through the 
cooperation and assistance of the United 
States Independent Telephone Association 
that his company was able to consummate 
the deal whereby it acquired sole control 
of that territory. 

Such cases emphasize the value of af- 
filiation with a telephone organization, and 


should convince all 
telephone companies 
that they should be- 
come members of 

their state and na- 
tional associations, participating in their 
support and in the benefits they offer. 

x * * * 

Statistics presented at the recent Chi- 
cago conference of executives of Class A 
companies offer convincing evidence of the 
substantial and improving conditions of 
the Independent telephone group. The to- 
tal assets of the 32 companies represented, 
at the close of 1924, amounted to $116,- 
683,290, a gain of $43,628,634 since 1916, 
or approximately 60 per cent. 

In 1916 the Class A companies were 
operating 392,240 stations, while the count 
at the end of 1924 reached 651,674, a 
gain of 66 per cent. Net earnings of 
these companies, available for dividends 
and interest, amounted to 6.5 per cent of 
the fixed capital, and 9.1 per cent on the 
capital stock, as compared with 5 and 6 
in 1916. 


This comparison indicates that there 


per cent, respectively, 


have been a considerable number of needed 
rate adjustments in the last eight years, 
which is further corroborated by the dis- 
closure that operating revenues for the 32 
companies figured $26,036,796 in the year 
1924, as against $10,748,747 in 1916. Op- 
erating expenses climbed from $6,707,801 
in 1916 to $17,275,896 in 1924. 

It is convincing facts like these that 
service companies should get before the 
public in order to facilitate the obtaining 
of better rates. The average man is con- 


cerned chiefly with his own troubles, and 
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of his own accord he seldom thinks of the 
When he hears 


of an effort to increase the cost of his 


other fellow’s difficulties. 


telephone service, his first impulse is to 
“go up in the air” and object strongly to 
enlarging the company’s income. 

When facts and figures are given him, 
showing that the company, as well as him- 
self, has beeen burdened with increased 
expenses, he is more inclined to take a 
reasonable view of the situation. It is, in 
fact, the old story of the company taking 
the public into its confidence—and it’s a 
story that cannot be told too often or em- 


phasized too much. 
* * * * 

Roland B. Woodward, one of the speak- 
ers before the New York telephone con- 
vention, stressed the same point. As gen- 
eral secretary of the Rochester Chamber 
of Commerce and a regent of the Univer- 
of the State of New York, Mr. 


Woodward has had much public experi- 


sity 


ence, and has learned the importance of 
public relations. 

He emphasized the idea that the public 
owes a duty to the companies which give 
them utility service, but he reminded the 
telephone men he was addressing that the 
companies also have a distinct duty to the 
public, namely, in keeping them informed 
as to conditions. 

Lack of needed information causes most 
of the trouble in the world anyway. Where 
there is complete knowledge of conditions 
on both sides, there is apt to be sympathy 
and understanding—and that means har- 


mony and helpfulness. 


x * *k * 
Experience will show that these confer- 
of Class 


ences A company officers are 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 


Vermont, Fairlee, Lake Morey Inn, 
June 18 and 19. 

Washington, Spokane, 
Hotel, June 19 and 20. 

Indiana, Indianapolis, Claypool Hotel, 
September 23 and 24. 

United States Independent Telephone 
Association, Chicago, Sherman Hotel, 
October 13-16. 


Davenport 








most helpful. They enable executives and 
department heads to confer together and 
exchange information and ideas to better 
advantage than is possible during the com- 
motion of a national convention, and more 
real work is accomplished. 

This is in no derogation of the indis- 
pensable value of the national meeting, 
which all concede, but is in recognition of 
the principle that the most effective com- 
mittee work is usually performed by the 
smallest committee. There may be “safety 
in numbers,” but the small group is the 
one that gets action. 

Much of the constructive work done at 
these conferences will bear fruit at the 
annual The April 
meeting brought out the fact that in 1924 
the depreciation rate of the Class A com- 


national convention. 


panies was 4.3 per cent, a material gain 
over the 2.1 per cent rate of 1916, which 
If the Inde- 


pendent group as a whole can be awakened 


was admittedly inadequate. 


to the necessity of creating an adequate 
depreciation reserve such conferences will 


be amply justified. 
* * * * 


The district conferences of the B and C 
Class companies that are scheduled to be 


held during the next two or three months 
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in the various sections of the country 
should be largely attended. Efficient man- 
agement has been declared over and over 
again as the great need of the industry— 
particularly among the smaller companies. 

These conferences will bring the persons 
responsible for management together so 
they may compare results and ascertain 
weaknesses in their managerial or execu- 


tive policies. 
* * * 

There has been considerable financial 
comment on the action of the New Eng- 
land Bell last week in reducing its divi- 
dend. In the June quarter it will pay $1 
per share instead of the regular $2. This 
will make New England investors pay 
more serious attention to the claim of the 
company that service rates are much too 
low. Apparently, they are. 

President Jones says that while rates are 
only 15 per cent above pre-war levels, 
operating costs—principally labor—will av- 
erage 60 per cent above the pre-war fig- 
ures. That, in a nutshell, accounts for the 
necessity of reducing the dividend rate. 
Applications for advances in rates are 
pending before the commissions of the va- 
rious states, and the chances are that in- 
vestors will now feel more interest in se- 
curing a favorable decision. 

* * * * 

As long as a company continues divi- 
dends—even though paying them out of 
surplus—the average stockholder remains 
indifferent to its problems; but when his 
own return is reduced he is likely to de- 
mand justice for the company in the shape 
of better rates. 

Eventually this reaction 


may prove 


helpful to the New England company. 


Half a Century With the Telephone 


Reminiscences Concerning the Telephone; a Story Unsurpassed in Thrills and 
Charm by the Classical Romances—Important Facts Established and Lessons 
Learned—Address Presented at Convention of South Dakota Association 


Reminiscences may be classified various- 
ly. I believe we can all agree to three 
classifications : 

First, those that are tiresome, boresome 
and of but little apparent value. 

Second, those that are helpful in point- 
ing out precedents, guarding against mis- 


takes and in determining fundamentals, 
and 
Third, those that are interesting and 





By Charles E. Halli, 


Secretary, Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. 


charming, charming as were those of the 
Moor of Venice who, by telling the won- 
derful story of his life to the beautiful 
Desdemona, won her for his bride. 

We shall endeavor in what follows not 
to touch on those in the first class; and, 
of those in the second class, use a few for 
the purposes suggested; and in order that 
there shall be interest and charm we shall 
confine the story to “Reminiscences Con- 





cerning the Telephone for the Past Half 
Century, or from 1875 to 1925.” 


No story of Sharazad, no adventure of 
Marco Polo, no romances of Dumas or 
Scott, no achievement of men, can com- 
pare with the wonderful story, thrilling ad- 
venture, charming romance or matchless 
achievement of the telephone. It is one of 
the few great inventions that have leaped 
the brain, fully born. 


from inventor’s 












Vn, 





May 30, 1925. 


It was invented through the application 
of electricity to well-known acoustic me- 


chanical and physical principles. The uni- 
versal application of electricity as we are 
accustomed to today was not in use then 
nor was its great worth understood. 

There were no internal combustion en- 
gines, no automobiles, no electric motors, 
no X-ray apparatus, no aeroplanes, no 
radio telegraph, no radio telephone, no 
diathermal apparatus, no incandescent elec- 
tric lights and no telephonic photography. 
All these have come into use during the 
past 50 years. 

We sometimes lose sight of the fact 
that we are living in the electric 
age—the age that has contributed 
more to the progress, achievement, 
comfort and happiness of the 
human race than any other age in 
history. 

Some of us can look back over 
the years in this age, and into 
those just preceding, and note the 
contrasts and take into account 
that which we have now that we 
did not have then and how impor- 
tant a part the telephone has played 
in the great appreciation of all of 
life’s values within the past 50 
years. 

We would not lose sight of the 
great strides of advancement that 
have been made along other lines 
during the past 50 years, particu- 
larly in medicine and surgery and 
chemistry. The mention of just a 
few of these achievements here 
will enable you to recall the rest. 

We did not know of the bacillus 
of tuberculosis and malaria until 
1880. We did not know how yel- 
low fever was transmitted from 
one human being to another and 
how to stamp it out until after 
1879. We were close on 1900 be- 
fore surgery came to the relief of 
appendicitis. Pasteur’s researches 
for the prevention of infection and 
the discovery of his hydrophobia 
toxin did not come until ten years 
after the invention of the telephone. 

The use of electricity in surgery has 
saved thousands of lives—the use of X- 
ray in diagnosis and in treatment; the use 
of the telephone for locating foreign 
metallic substances in the body and the 
electric motor in driving bone-cutting ma- 
chines, lowering the time when a patient 
is under an anaesthetic 50 per cent; elec- 
tric cautery, diathermy, etc. 

in chemistry we have the electrolytic 
Processes for reducing ores; the produc- 
tion of abrasives like carborundum and the 
Production of aluminum, and so on with 
many other wonderful discoveries that we 
enjoy today. 

Throughout all of this unparalleled half 
century the telephone has played an im- 
portant part in the great drama portrayed. 
No other application of electricity can 


Romance of Dumas or Scott, 
Can Compare With the Wonderful Story, Thrilling Ad- 
venture, Charming Romance, or Matchless Achievement 
of the Telephone,’’ Says Charles E. Hall, of Omaha, Neb. 
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point to such wide use, so much wealth in- 
vested, so many people directly employed, 
so much in benefits conferred or so much 
service value for the price paid. 

It is forever being improved, and in its 
possibilities for further service it is far 
ahead of our requirements. The perfec- 
tion of transcontinental and 
telephony, radio telephony, telephonic pho- 
tography, etc., is away beyond our de- 
mands and use. Contrast this with the 
condition existing 50 years’ ago and visu- 
alize what this day would be like or 
worth if we were dropped back 50 years. 


submarine 





“No Story of Sharazad, No Adventure of Marco Polo, No 


We would not have you believe that the 
period closing with 1875 was like the end 
of the Dark Ages. Far from it! The con- 
dition of society then was at the highest 
peak it had ever reached since history had 
been recorded. 
were the highest in the world. We had 
more of the comforts of life than any 
other people. 

In 1875 Dakota was essentially on the 
nation’s frontier line. 


Our standards of living 


From one of its 
forts in 1876, Custer marched away to 
drive back the Indians who were menac- 
ing its citizens. One standing on this 
ground 50 years ago could talk with those 
who, but a few years before, had watched 
tribes of the mighty Sioux roam over these 
prairies; could talk with participants jn 
Indian wars and survivors of massacres. 
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Then one day a farmer stuck the point 
of his breaking plow into the flowering 
prairie sod and thereby laid the foundation 
of his home and your peerless state. 

Those who have never seen the virgin 
prairie have missed an experience never 
to be duplicated; a scene of beauty never 
to be equalled again, and thrills of exalta- 
tion and awe that nothing else ever will 
produce. 

If you have never seen a_ twilight 
mirage or thunder storm approach across 
the prairie, you have missed much of the 
beauty, mystery, charm, wonder, majesty 
and fearful force exhibited by Nature in 
her various moods. 

Thus the Dakota farmers who 
watched the jagged lightning dart 
from the rain clouds in the sum- 
mer of 50 years ago little dreamed 
that in a few short years this dart- 
ing flame would be harnessed to 
transmit speech over all the land, 
under its rivers and parts of the 
seas beyond, thus to contribute to 
his comfort, welfare and those of 
all mankind. 

The progress made in living 
conditions is more marked in your 
state than in some of the older 
ones. This wonderful land is very 
new after all. It did not become 
a state until 14 years after 1875. I 
am more familiar with conditions 
in one of your sister states, that of 
Iowa. So the comparisons I wish 
to make will be made there. 

In 1875 Iowa had been a state 
for 29 years. During that period 
the great Civil War had been 
fought and the results were still 
keenly felt. Business had not fully 
recovered from the dire effects of 
that conflict. 
chairs in 


There were empty 
many homes, empty 
sleeves on many coats and sad 
memories in many hearts. 

But out of that time Iowa was 
emerging into a fairer day. Cities, 
towns and villages dotted her fer- 
tile prairies. Frame dwellings and 
farms had taken the place of the 
log cabin and straw sheds on her farms. 
3ridges 
streams. 


No Achievement of Men, 


spanned the once unfordable 
Railroads traversed the state, 
supplanting the stage coaches. Education 
was well advanced so that Iowa was soon 
to be renowned among the states of the 
Union as having the lowest percentage of 
illiteracy of any. 

The hard life of the pioneer had been 
greatly softened. Trials and hardships had 
given way to many joys and comforts. 
Progress was everywhere apparent and 
great gains were realized when this new 
order was compared with the days from 
"46 to ’66. 

Improved and delightful as were the 
conditions in 1875; great as was their 
value over those of 46 to ’66, there still 
remained the knowledge that there were 
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other things needed before perfection 
would be approached in social comforts 
and welfare. 

There was something lacking which, if 
supplied, would make family life happier 
and more secure; that would add wings to 
business and satisfaction to its transaction, 
and that would be an agency of incalculable 
value to society generally. 

This feeling was not new nor peculiar 
to lowa. It had been felt by every civiliza- 
tion since history has recorded the story, 
from Babylonia and Egypt down through 
that of Greece, Rome, Europe and the 
American states. 

It was noted in business by the unsat- 
isfactory results often attained in its trans- 
action, through messengers. Business men 
deplored the necessity of leaving their 
offices and stores to personally attend to 
matters outside and some distance away 
from their places of business. 

The lapse of time and misconstruction 
of statements, when the mails and other 
agencies of communication were employed, 
were often felt, and in the aggregate of 
these were many instances of direct busi- 
ness losses. 

In social life, within the same town or 
village, neither a letter nor a telegram 
would suffice to communicate with a friend, 
with a tradesman, report a fire or summon 
a physician. Personal journeys or those by 
a messenger were required. 

Dissemination of news was through the 
weekly newspapers, and while the mileage 
distance between cities and towns was the 
same in most instances as it is today, there 
was a feeling of greater separation and 
distance than is felt now. This was occa- 
sioned by the knowledge of the time re- 
quired to visit a distant member of the 
family or a friend, even if the occasion 
were one requiring but a few words. Then 
there was the consequent expense attend- 
ant on such a visit. 

On the farm, many of these conditions 
were experienced more acutely if anything 
than in town. Those who lived in those 
days will recall times when hamlets and 
villages were cut off from the outside 
world for days by floods or impassable 
roads. 

Wagons were loaded with hogs or grain, 
and a long day consumed in driving to 
market, only to learn that the market was 
supplied or the prices had greatly dropped. 
On other occasions a trip would be made 
for repairs for a piece of farm machinery, 
only to learn that there were none on hand 
at that town. 

On a summer day with a sunshiny sky, 
the reaper would be started in the stand- 
ing grain, or the mower in the grass, to be 
followed within several hours by a heavy, 
steady rain whose coming could not be an- 
nounced to the farmer hours ahead as now. 

Then there was the ever-present need of 
some means to summon relief from many 
adverse circumstances, as repairs after 


storms, relief to sick stock, help when 
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buildings or stacks took fire, help when 
thieves or vandals menaced and more acute 
than all help when dear ones were in- 
jured, sick or dying. 

Mounted on a horse, speeding along a 
lonely road at dark of night to the village 
for a doctor, many a farmer or farm boy, 
worn by anxiety, depressed at the loss of 
time consumed in the trip, prayed for the 
day when in some way, not then known, 
one could overcome these conditions. 

The thing needed then was something 
to eliminate the isolation and loneliness of 
many farm homes; that would shorten dis- 
tance between communities; that would 
bind the world into closer relationship, 
state with state, town with town, and per- 
son with person; that would give new 
zest to all social activities; that would 
diffuse news and knowledge as never be- 
fore; that would afford protection from 
fire and flood and summon help speedily 
in distress, and become a valuable and in- 
dispensable adjunct to every business and 
profession. 

This desideratum was improved com- 
munication. The mails and messenger serv- 
ice were probably the best then that they 
had ever been, and Prof. S. F. B. Morse, 
in 1864, had given to the world the electric 
telegraph. This in a large measure had 
supplanted the pony express and speeded 
up the railway mails, but important and 
valuable as his invention was then, and is 
now, it did not and could not supply the 








Management Determines the 
Service Rendered. 


The success of any institution or in- 
dustry is measured in a large degree 
by the friendly support and coopera- 
tion of the people it serves, and this 
is particularly true of the public utili- 
ties corporations. 

It is well to keep in mind at all 


times that we are in the business of 


serving the public, and that it is the 
service we render, not the service we 
promise, that secures for us its con- 
fidence and support.—George R. Fuller, 
president, Up-State Telephone Associa- 
tion of New York. 








entire lack in communication facilities, for 
several reasons: 

(1) Skill was required to operate it; 
(2) Not every community was supplied 
with its service; (3) it could not be used 
in the average business as a substitute for 
a messenger, that is, between business 
houses in the same town; (4) its value to 
the farmer was always indirect. 

Then one day in Boston, in the garret of 
109 Court street, a tall Scotch professor, 
experimenting with what he supposed was 
a musical telegraph, spoke into the wooden 
box which contained it. This box was 
connected by a wire with a duplicate box 
in charge of an assistant located in the 
basement of the building. 
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The words that Professor Bell spoke on 
that March day in 1876 were: “Mr. Wai- 
son, come here, I want you!” 

Mr. Watson, in amazement, dropped the 
box that he was holding, rushed up three 
flights of stairs, burst into the garret and 
exclaimed: “It talks, I could hear you!” 

And thus the telephone was born. 

The succeeding months grew into years 
before the invention became more than a 
scientific toy. The first line to be built and 
operated as a telephone line was the experi- 
mental line constructed between the resi- 
dence of Charles Williams, Jr., at the cor- 
ner of Arlington and Lincoln streets, Som- 
erville, Mass., and his electrical shop at 
109 Court street, Boston, the birthplace of 
the telephone. This line was first used on 
April 4, 1877. 

Business men at first were very slow to 
adopt its use or to concede that it might 
have social, practical or commercial value, 
so development was correspondingly slow. 
In 1876 the writer was a farm boy in 
Michigan, who delighted to hear his uncle 
read from one of the great weekly news- 
papers all of the news and incidents chron- 
icled about the busy world lying beyond 
the horizon of our farm. On one of these 
occasions, my uncle read of an invention 
then on exhibition at the Centennial Ex- 
position in Philadelphia with which one 
might transmit speech over a wire. 

I can see him now, as he laid the paper 
down after reading this item and hear 
him say: “Boys, you need not believe that 
story. It is only a newspaper yarn. It is 
strange to me that newspaper writers think 
their readers so gullible as to believe that 
it is possible to talk over a wire. If, in 
their story, they would have persons talk 
through a wooden pipe or an iron tube, 
there would be some sense to it.” 

I little thought then that within eight 
years I would be identified with the con- 
struction of telephone lines, with the de- 
velopment and expansion of one of the 
marvels of the age, and that my field 
would be in Iowa or that I would continue 
there for 27 years. 

“The Story of the Telephone” is so 
dramatic that it is hard to confine it to a 
single lead. But to return to the early 
days. The first circular, advertising the use 
and practicability of the telephone was 
apologetic of its defects as well as an ex- 
ponent of its virtues. This was in May, 
1877. Then telephones were leased to 
users who erected, at their own expense, 
the lines with which they were connected. 

The first line thus built was between 
the residence of Roswell C. Downer, 170 
Central street, Somerville, Mass., and the 
office of Stone and Downer, 27 State street, 
Boston. The former was the first resi 
dence and the latter the first business house 
in the world to be connected with a leased 
telephone. 

Still the progress of the new art was 
slow, for on June 30, 1877, there were ‘ut 
234 telephones in existence. 











May 30, 1925. 


As an indication of the public attitude 
and a sidelight on the optimism of the 
inventor, the following story is told: 

“One of the great men of Boston said 
to Professor Bell: 

“Bell, it isn’t even a good plaything. I’ll 
agree to write a letter, walk to Cambridge 
with it, walk back with the answer, and 
get here long before you can ever get a 
reply over that thing.” 

Bell looked up from his apparent failure 
with a smile of confidence and said: 

“T will make it work—the principle is 
right. We will find the way. The time 
will come when this boy here will be able 
to talk with anyone in New England with- 
out raising his voice beyond an ordinary 
tone.” 

The boy, Herbert W. Collingwood, com- 
menting not long ago on this conversation, 
said: “I thought then that if I could ever 
face criticism and ridicule with such con- 
fidence, the world, or at least as much of it 
as is worth while, would be mine.” 


The first central office in the world to 
give exchange service between different 
telephone users was opened January 28, 
1878, at New Haven, Conn. Other countries 
were becoming interested in the “toy,” for 
on September 25, 1877, two telephones were 
sent to Japan; on October 6, 1877, two 
telephones were sent to Havana, Cuba; on 
October 9, 1877, three telephones were sent 
to Paris, France, and a little later two tele- 
phones were sent to China. 

In the late 60’s there came to Waterloo, 
Iowa, a young man of sturdy build, over 
six feet tall, curly blonde hair, blue eyes 
and restless energy. He has told how, as 
a boy in New Jersey, he had planned, some 
day, to have a farm of his own and had 
heard that there was land here almost for 
the asking, if one had the strength, grit 
and patience to break its sod and carry on 
at planting and cultivating it. 

He found the cherished spot in Benning- 
ton township, Black Hawk County, Iowa, 
and with his own hands held the breaking 
plow that broke the prairie sod on what is 
today one of the finest farms in Iowa. In 
the winter interval between farming sea- 
sons he taught the country school near his 
farm. 

it was on his father’s farm in New Jer- 
sey that Prof. Morse had perfected his 
electric telegraph, and this boy was 
attracted to and learned the telegrapher’s 
art 

The fascination of it claimed him after 
a vear or so of farming in Black Hawk 
unty and he drifted westward to where 
new telegraph lines were being opened be- 
yond the Missouri river. Ambition, tug- 
gine at him, lifted him into the railway 
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mal service, and soon he was chief clerk 
in a mail car running from Omaha to 
Ch -yenne. 

ijis genius for organization,- his great 
€xc-utive ability, his ceasless energy, his 
perception, soon 


woiderful vision and 
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brought him promotion to division super- 
intendent ; then shortly thereafter to super- 
intendent of the railway mail service of 
the United States. 

The Boston men, who were trying hard 
to make the telephone popular and success- 
ful financially, concluded that they must 
secure the best general manager possible, 
so Thos. Watson, who heard the first 
words ever spoken in a telephone, was sent 
to Washington to interview and report on 
the noted railway mail superintendent who 








DEVELOP VOCATIONAL 
PATRIOTISM. 


Make up your mind to develop voca- 
tional patriotism. You want to have 
the fire of a Crusader in whatever you 
are doing. You want to feel that you 
are commercially, economically, evan- 
gelists; that you are doing something 
that the world needs. 

Make the thing you are doing the best 
of its kind—and then have a conscience 
that is clear—Dr. Wm. S. Sadler, be- 
fore The Executives’ Club of Chicago. 








would be asked to come to Boston, organ- 
ize the business, plan its future, and fur- 
ther its development. 

In exchange for a good position, he ac- 
cepted a surmise; and in exchange for a 
salary he accepted golden hopes. Hence- 
forth he was destined to direct the enter- 
prise that had harnessed the jagged light- 
ning of the summer cloud; to take it from 
beginnings of less than 300 instruments to 
millions, to build a business of less than 
$10,000 to an industry of over three bil- 
lions, to increase the number of people it 
would support from ten to over 550,000, 
tc place in America 15,000,000 telephones, 
and within his loved Iowa the greatest 
number in proportion to its population of 
any other place in all the world. 

It was in this way that the one-time 
Iowa farmer, Theo N. Vail, entered the 
communications field, where he became the 
dominant figure, greatest financial and 
organizing genius of his day, man of great 
vision and the most successful in accom- 
plishment of any of his contemporaries. 
America’s supremacy in communication de- 
velopment, in radio development, in un- 
derseas telephony, in humanity to employes, 
in improved social service, in safety cam- 
paigns, etc., are all traceable to him. 

It was quite natural that he would be 
much interested in seeing the use of the 
telephone extended as far and as fast as 
possible, and he organized the company 
and perfected the greatest single agency 
for this purpose ever created. 

When Mr. Vail was breaking up his 
Iowa farm, I was living on another eight 
miles away across the prairie from his 
and in later years, the young woman who 
became my wife taught school in the same 
schoolhouse that Mr. Vail taught in many 
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years before. It was my privilege to know 
Mr. Vail, and the stories he told me of 
his Iowa experiences before the invention 
of the telephone were many and delightful. 

The young man who assisted Prof. Bell 
in his experiments, was Thos. Watson. 
Mr. Watson was one of the finest work- 
men on electrical apparatus in the whole 
country, and the first instrument to ever 
transmit the human voice, electrically, was 
made by him. Mr. Watson is living today 
a modest and accomplished gentleman, 

There is an association of telephone peo- 
ple in America which is composed of those 
who have had 21 years or more experience 
in the telephone industry. Strange to say, 
Mr. Watson is not eligible to active mem- 
bership in these Telephone Pioneers of 
America for, while he built the first tele- 
phone, he has never been engaged in the 
operation of a telephone system or in the 
manufacture of telephones. We honored 
the telephone association, however, last 
October by electing Thomas A. Watson to 
honorary membership. 


Several years ago Thomas Watson came 
to Omaha and graciously consented to 
make a public talk in which he would tell 
how the telephone was invented. What a 
story! One of the participants in the in- 
vention of one of the greatest achieve- 
ments in all the world’s history—one that 
has contributed inestimable benefits to all 
mankind—was to tell how it came about, 
and to do so for nothing. We secured the 
Y. M. C. A. auditorium and the lecture 
was given. 

Thomas Watson’s story was delightfully 
told with charm and gripping interest. 
Those who heard it will never forget it. 
There were less than 200 in attendance 
and most of these were telephone company 
employes. The same week, a few blocks 
away on the same street, another Watson, 
“Billy” by name, packed the Gaiety The- 
ater at good prices with a girl show whose 
magnetic pull was the size of the actresses 
in burlesque costumes. 

Such is often the public’s consideration 
of relative values and an evidence of the 
average person’s estimate of the value of 
anything he gets from the 
company. You either have to turn back 
the hands of time 50 years and show the 
people of today how life was lived before 
improved systems of communication were 


telephone 


developed, or burn a telephone office down 
depriving them of telephone service for a 
while, to get many of them to concede that 
it has any value to them whatever. 


I have had men tell me that the only 
reason that they had telephones at all was 
because it was a custom that had everyone 
in its grip and a fellow simply had to have 
one because his neighbor had. In several 
towns I have removed the telephone ex- 
changes because the business men got to- 
gether and all agreed not to use the tele- 
phone, thereby saving expense as_ they 
called it. That was 40 years ago. 
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Many have learned since that the service 
has value. But many have no idea of the 
true value. They seem to think that it is 
what they are willing to pay, not what they 
receive. 

The people in South Dakota decided that 
there should be a law limiting the charge 
for switching a non-owned telephone, re- 
gardless of the cost of the service to the 
switcher or its value to the switchee. In 
another state a man went before the public 
service commission and protested vigorous- 
ly against paying < rate of $10 per month 
for his telephone. 

While the case was pending, the com- 
pany furnishing him his telephone service 
issued a new telephone directory. By some 
“unfortunate clerical inadvertence,” his 
name or number was either misprinted or 
his name left .out entirely. He could still 
use us telephone for all of his outgoing 
calls as well as before, and he received the 
larger number of his incoming calls, as 
telephone men know and believe to be true. 

Nevertheless he sued the telephone com- 
pany for $3,600, alleging that the telephone 
was worth $10,000 per year to him, and as 
a new directory would not be issued for 
four months, he demanded redress at $900 
per month for four months. 

In other words, when the company asked 
an increase in his rate beyond $10 per 
month, he was up in arms as $10 was his 
limit. He didn’t want to pay any more. 
He would not consider whether it was 
worth more than $10 or not. When the 
service was impaired, its value to him 
jumped 89 times higher than the company 
was receiving for it. 

All in all, however, these are better days 
in this respect than in the past, and it is 
as important to establish the value of tele- 
phone service as it is to employ vast sums 
in research and development to perfect the 
service. 

Another great fact established by the 
march of the years is the value of the per- 
sonal equation and the employment of “the 
Voice with a Smile.” Don’t for a moment 
lack in appreciation of the work done by 
women in this industry—it is of inesti- 
mable value. Women seem to have been 
particularly fitted, inspired, and, thank 
Heaven, provided for this great industry. 
They are its greatest treasure to be care- 
fully cherished, guarded and appreciated. 

Forty-five years ago the status of women 
in business and industry was not what it 
is today. The avenues open to them were 
few indeed. This was because of a mis- 
conception in the minds of the people, 
women as well as men, to the effect that a 
woman could not do this or that or should 
not do this or that. Accordingly, her em- 
ployment as an operator was hardly con- 
sidered, or even considered would be a 
better statement. 

Boys and men were the operators. Noise 
and confusion, back talk and any kind of 
talk was the condition and rule. The old 
switchboards were cordless. Connections 
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were made with plugs between springs. The 
incoming lines ended on one row of drops 
set on a table. These tables were placed 
end-to-end along the side of a long room. 
Sometimes an operator would receive a call 
at one end of the room and be obliged to 
walk or run to the other end of the room 
to complete it. Going down, he might 
bump into one or more coming his way for 
a similar purpose. No one sat down; 
everyone was on his feet all day or night 
long. 


As I came up the stairs one day to one 
of such offices, I heard a fearful racket 
and yelling and quickened my pace. Open- 
ing the door I soon found the cause of it 
all. The boys, tired of running back and 
forth on foot, had each put on a pair of 
roller skates and the yelling was caused 








A STUMBLING BLOCK. 

The stumbling block of many a pub- 
lic utility executive is failure to realize 
that the all-important factor is to 
satisfy his customers. An executive 
would fail absolutely if the higher he 
rose the greater the importance he at- 
tached to himself. 

The worst enemy a large corporation 
can have is an executive with a ten- 
dency towards a swollen cranium. In- 
evitably that man makes enemies for 
the company in his dealings with the 
public.—Samuel Insull. 








by collisions and endeavors to hear through 
all the racket. 


I was a night operator and while at that 
time we had been employing young women 
for quite a while as day operators, none 
had yet been tried as night operators. I 
remember I gasped at being told that at C 
they had a young woman for night opera- 
tor. Later when I had seen her, she 
seemed no different from the day operators, 
except that she was more self-reliant and 
confident. I wish I could remember her 
name, for she was the first woman night 
operator in lowa. 


Quite recently Thomas Watson _hap- 
pened to be in New York and expressed a 
desire to see a modern telephone office. 
He was taken to the Knickerbocker office 
and remarked: “How quiet and satisfying, 
how suitable and efficient. I haven’t been 
in an office for many years.” 


He, of all men, could see the wonders 
women have wrought in perfecting the 
service, in making it pleasing and accept- 
able, in being an invisible school for cour- 
tesy and service. If women were all to 
leave the industry tomorrow, it might go 
on, but never again in any measure so 
well. It would nearly wreck the industry. 
Keep this in mind in all your considera- 
tion of the material factors of the business. 

The telephone industry has demonstrated 
the truth of the statement that there are 
exceptions to.many rules. 
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Thirty-five years ago one would hear 
without objection that “Competition is the 
life of trade.” And that “Monopolies are 
artificial and unnatural, vicious and in- 
efficient.” 

When the patents expired on the tele- 
phone 32 years ago, a large number of men 
having considerable weath and living in 
many different towns started a competition 
with existing telephone service and by this 
act established an exception to the rule 
that competition was the life of trade. 

It was found that competition in the 
telephone industry would be the death in- 
stead of the life thereof, and the people, 
outside of those purveying the service, 
were the first convinced that competition 
instead of being benign was hostile to their 
best interests and comfort. 

Afterwards it was found that the tele- 
phone was a natural monopoly, and experi- 
ence has shown that as such it is neither 
artificial, unnatural, vicious or inefficient ; 
on the contrary that it, of all instruments 
serving the people, is the most efficient, 
and there can not be sustained the slight- 
est charge of viciousness against it. 


So the competition that started 32 years 
ago, even if it lost a lot of money to tele- 
phone investors, taught the people the two 
valuable lessons just mentioned. 

Those men of a third of a century ago 
performed other great services for the in- 
dustry and the people whom it serves. 
Chief of these has been the great rural 
telephone development so noticeable in 
America. They made telephone service 
popular as never before. They added new 
changes to the existing apparatus, made 
many improvements. Many of these men 
have remained in the industry, no longer 
competitive. 

If through time, or other reasons, others 
have dropped out, much of their property 
remains, to which has been added vast 
amounts by their successors. The industry 
needs them. There is plenty of room for 
them and opportunity for their best efforts. 

Those men were pioneers, too, in their 
fields; many of them while competitors 
and often earnest in their zeal in opposi- 
tion to me, yet remained my friends 
through all the strife and consequent re- 
organizations. When one can number 
men like Deering, Shoemaker, Averill, 
Slade, Bellamy, Brenton, Atkinson, Moore, 
Beyer, Wilson, Zietlow, Woods, Robinson, 
Holdoegel, Reed, Plaister, and many more 
like them, among his friends, he can feel 
that life is very sweet every day. 

If the men entering the business since 
1893 demonstrated the exceptions to two 
widely-accepted rules, they also demon- 
strated the fact that to one rule there is 
no exception. 


Coming down through centuries of his- 
tory, adopted by the Romans and later by 
Franklin, Jefferson and Adams as _ the 
slogan of this nation, engraved on the 
Great Seal of the United States and upon 
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its metallic money, we see the Roman 
fasces and Roman motto, “E Pluribus 
Unum,” which we interpret as “one com- 
posed of many” and “United we stand, 


divided we fall.” This is the reason for 
associations such as we are familiar with. 

The pioneers of 93, and those of the 
rest of the 19th century, saw the value of 
unity of purpose, aim and action, and they 
made the rule effective and workable, and 
it is to their everlasting credit that tele- 
phone associations were organized. The 
men who came after them have carried the 
idea farther and today there are telephone 
associations in nearly every state in which 
there is or should be unity of purpose, aim 
and action. 

Then there is the spléndid and able 
United States association to which all 
associations belong and upon whose pro- 
grams and into whose discussions persons 
from all companies engaged in the indus- 
try, from time to time, appear. 

Thus you see that there should be no ex- 
ceptions to the rule of unity of purpose, 
aim and action for the telephone industry 
if it is to follow the suggestions of the 
founders and their successors in telephone 
association who had the picture before 
them of the Roman fasces. 

If you do not recall it, look at the back 
of a United States dime. There you will 
notice a bundle of sticks closely bound 
together. 

The bundle cannot be broken across your 
knee thus bound together, but pull out a 
stick and you can easily break it, and so on 
one by one until the bundle is broken; or 
loose the bands and scatter the sticks, and 
soon they may be broken or thrown away. 
If our country is to survive, the bundle 
must not be broken nor a single stick 
pulled out. We fought a great war to keep 
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the words of Franklin, Jefferson and 
Adams’ true. And so, as an association, 
we must not loose the bands; no sticks 
should come out, but others outside the 
bundle should hasten to come within its 
helpful and protecting folds. 

No reminiscence of the telephone related 
to an Aberdeen or any South Dakota audi- 
ence would be complete without a refer- 
ence to the remarkable and splendid man 
long a resident of this city and one of the 


.industry’s great pioneers. In fact, we 


might with perfect propriety have devoted 
our whole time to recollections of him. 

All of you probably know him better 
than I, and for a much longer time, but 
there were some things that I recall that 
are so pleasing that I wish to tell you 
about them. I met him in many places out- 
side of Aberdeen. In Minneapolis, Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, St. Louis, New York, 
Pierre, Sioux Falls, Omaha, etc., and the 
telephone industry was ever the important 
topic of conversation. The things that im- 
pressed me most were his love for the in- 
dustry, his help of those engaged in it, 
his unselfishness and his great desire to see 
a strong association in this state. 

You have a standing example of his un- 
selfishness in the lawsuit he fought, at his 
own expense, for all our good as well as 
for his. He never asked us to chip in, 
although his expenditures must have been 
heavy. I have met him at Pierre, to 
which he traveled at his own expense to 
talk for an hour or more in behalf of 
every man engaged in the business—this, 
while those for whom he spoke were not 
present and probably never gave him a 
vote of thanks even. 

He told me how much he wished to see 
the association prosper because the little 
fellows needed it. He proved this by help- 
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ing the association to function through the 
raising of funds by assessments. 

He could get along without the asso- 
ciation, but it could not exist, to any extent, 
without his company, so he paid well to 
belong, instead of exacting a tribute for 
him to join. So great was his interest in 
the association that he left his Florida 
home in the dead of winter, and against 
the advice of his physician, that he might 
attend a convention at Mitchell. 

If pioneers like him, of ability so great, 
of heart so large, or vision as far-reaching, 
of accomplishment as wonderful as was 
that of John L. W. Zietlow, give their 
support and approval to an association like 
this, we have a splendid precedent for car- 
rying on its purposes, aims and continuing 
its action. 

Another pioneer in the industry in South 
Dakota left us last May. He was an ex- 
ample of the grip the telephone business 
gets ona man. Educated in the law, raised 
on a farm, the telephone business claimed 
most of his time in the later years. He 
was interested in everything connected 
with the telephone industry from the day 
he installed the first telephones in his com- 
munity in Muscatine county, Iowa, till he 
finished his course here. 

We all know how active he was in every- 
thing that would place the association on 
a high level for accomplishment. His 
work on the traffic committee was very 
beneficial, for he was a splendid witness 
at all times for the idea of better train- 
ing and selection of operators as well as 
full appreciation of the worth and impor- 
tance of women in this industry. 

So we have the memory of A. N. Van 
Camp as an inspiration for good, continu- 
ous work and aims of high endeavor for 
the purpose and action of this association. 


Increasing Long Distance Revenues 


Encouraging Use of Long Distance Lines by Maintaining High Quality of 
Service—Discussion of Transmission and Speed of Service—Paper Presented 
at the Plattsburgh District Meeting of Up-State Association of New York 


By Stanley Pendleton, 


Acting Superintendent of Traffic, Northern New York Telephone Corp., Plattsburg, N. Y. 


Why is a telephone company ? 

To this question several different re- 
plies may come to mind. Fundamentally, 
however, a telephone company is estab- 
lished and continued purely as a business 
enterprise. A product, which in our case 
is telephone service, is placed upon the 
market and sold with a view of obtaining 
a fair return upon the investment. 

While it is recognized that telephone 
service today is not a luxury but a neces- 
sity, it should not be overlooked that the 
desirability of any product also depends 
upon its quality. Everyone will agree that 
it is easier to obtain additional subscribers 


when the local service is good. On the 
other hand, difficulty has been at times ex- 
perienced in collecting bills when satisfac- 
tion with the service has not been com- 
plete. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the quality 
of the service is a big factor in selling 
telephone service and it may be added that 
the greater the number of subscribers, the 
greater the value of the telephone to the 
subscribers. When this demand for tele- 
phone service is thus created, the matter 
of returns will take care of itself. 

The truth of this is easily recognized 
in any one central office area, yet, it is 


equally as true of the telephone system 
as a whole. We are apt to confine our 
efforts to satisfying the subscribers with 
local service in our particular exchange or 
group of exchanges, overlooking the fact 
that to bring our product, telephone serv- 
ice, to fullest value, the whole telephone 
system should be considered as one big 
exchange serving all subscribers. 

When we limit our interest to a parti- 
cular group of subscribers, practices at 
different exchanges will naturally vary and 
to a certain degree, the value of the serv- 
ice will be affected, but only within cer- 
tain limits. 
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There is no desire to minimize or to dis- 
courage the importance of trying out new 
ideas at different exchanges but let them 
be constructive. If they prove advan- 
tageous, let us all hear of them, so that all 
can profit. When, however, the merit 
in the idea of the whole telephone system 
as one exchange is recognized and our 
efforts become more cooperative with this 
same end in view, the value of the service 
will indeed increase, with a resultant in- 
crease in return. 


You have undoubtedly recognized in the 
preceding that reference is being made to 
the standardization of methods and prac- 
tices throughout the telephione system and 
of laying greater emphasis upon long 


istance or inter-office service. The lat- 
ter is somewhat dependent upon the 
former. 


There was a time when many central 
offices were following practices which were 
irregular and did not conform with the 
present day idea of true telephone service. 
These have gradually been discarded, and 
I am confident that the tendency to simpli- 
fy and to make telephone service uniform 
will continue. With our local exchanges 
following uniform practices, a step in the 
right direction has been taken in improv- 
ing the long distance service. 


It should be borne in mind that the 
revenue obtained from a local subscriber’s 
station in a territory such as ours, is a 
fixed amount. The revenue from long 
distance business, however, is variable, de- 
pending upon the number of messages, the 
distance between the subscribers and the 
length of conversation. 


To encourage long distance busiress, 
therefore, is to encourage a bigger return. 
It is not within our power to determine 
the length of conversations, but it is with- 
in our power to make our long distance 
service of such a quality as to increase the 
number of calls and to increase the range. 

There are two main factors which de- 
termine the quality of long distance serv- 
ice in a patron’s mind—the first, transmis- 
sion; and the second, speed of service. 

To satisfy the first, it is not only neces- 
sary that the toll lines be in first-class 
condition, but that the subscribers’ lines 
are also in A No. 1 shape. Many a poor 
transmission report has been traced down 
to a faulty local line or an imperfect in- 
strument. Again, perhaps, conversation on 
a call to New York City is impossible 
not because all toll lines are out of order, 
but because the toll line from your own 
office to the intermediate office two miles 
away is noisy. 

No revenue, of course, can be expected 
if service is not given, but the investment 
is there and the operator’s services have 
been used. The result is not exactly in 
accordance with a good business principle. 
But, more than this, the particular sub- 
scriber is not inclined to place another long 
distance call to the distant point because 
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of his experience. Good transmission, per- 
haps, would have encouraged greater use 
of long distance service. The importance 
of maintaining the plant in proper condi- 
tion is apparent. 


Technically speaking, speed of service 
involves establishing connection between 
subscribers, or advising why it cannot be 
done, in the shortest possible time. To a 
subscriber, however, his one interest is to 
reach the called party promptly. A tele- 








PRESENT-DAY WINNERS. 


This is not the day of the miracle 
worker, the soothsayer, or the prophet, 
but of actual service. 

The man who wins does his work 
each day just as well as it can be done. 
He doesn’t shirk, but plays the game 
on the square; and when he has to hit, 
he hits hard but he doesn’t spike his 
own team.—J. S. McCulloh, president 
New York Telephone Co. 








phone company is also primarily interested 
in completing the connection because only 
from such is sufficient revenue obtained 
to permit a return on the investment. 

To accomplish this, however, sufficient 
toll facilities and a trained force must be 
available. A quick connection encourages 
a patron to greater use of the telephone— 
delays may mean business for the tele- 
graph companies or the mail. Called sub- 
scribers cannot always be reached imme- 
diately, but attention can so be given to 
following up the call that the subscriber is 
impressed with the effort to complete his 
order. Many of our calls today are com- 
pleted only after continued effort. Had 
not the efforts been made, no revenue 
would have been received and the value of 
the service to the subscriber would have 
been. kept at a minimum. 

Your best salesman is the operator who 
can complete the greatest number of long 
distance calls. Remember that the sub- 
scriber is not interested in how much 
work is done, provided his order is com- 
pleted, and that the most trading is done 
at the store which has the goods. 

Nor should attention be directed solely 
to originating business. The routines pro- 
vide that certain duties be performed at 
the intermediate and terminating office and 
the work involved is intended as assistance 
in completing the calls. By applying the 
Golden Rule with these instructions 
throughout the telephone system, the work 
of all “out” operators would be facilitated 
with corresponding benefit to subscribers. 

It is well to keep in mind that every “in” 
toll call is for a subscriber on your own 
exchange and his use of long distance 
may be influenced by that connection or 
the calling subscriber’s comments. Let us 
be known by our desire to help the other 
office as well as by the accomplishments 
at our own office. 
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Recognizing that the completion of long 
distance calls in this territory is of para- 
mount importance, no attempt is made to 
disguise our interest in this direction. The 
results justify the belief that good long 
distance service promotes greater use of 
that service. 


The percentage of toll business offered 
which has been completed for the year to 
date has been well over 90 per cent. Our 
toll traffic during the first six months of 
the year was over 26,000 calls greater than 
in the same period last year. 


We must not, however, be content or 
satisfied with these results. There is yet 
much work to do and improvement to be 
shown. An analysis of the 6,471 calls 
lost during June, 1924, indicates that 46 
per cent, or about 3,000, were cancelled be- 
cause the called party could not be reached. 
It would, indeed, be interesting to know 
on how many of these calls attempts 
might have been successfully made to have 
the calling party talk to an alternate. 

Nearly 30 per cent of the calls were lost 
owing to the called station not answer- 
ing. Sufficient subsequent attempts or 
proper action by the terminating toll center 
might have reduced the 1,800 calls so lost, 


‘ materially. 


Each day the results of the previous 
day’s work for each office is reported to 
traffic headquarters and summarized. The 
trend of the traffic at each office and the 
territory as a whole is observed, the ac- 
complishments in completing business noted 
and the need for analysing the cause of 
lost calls detected. 

Toll lines are tested before the business 
day, at each office and report made to plant 
and traffic headquarters. Needless to say 
much of the trouble is in the process of 
being cleared before the survey of facili- 
ties has been completed, the importance of 
such being understood. 


Oklahoma District Telephone 


Meetings Start with a Bang. 
Oklahoma district telephone meetings for 


1925 started off with a bang when 71 per- 
sons, most of them telephone managers, 
operators and employes, met at Shidler on 
May 12. This was the largest district 
telephone meeting ever held by the Okla- 
homa Utilities Association. 

The program included addresses by local 
citizens and telephone men and women and 
general discussion. The meeting for this 
district will be held next year at Barnsdall. 

A successful district meeting was also 
held at McAlester May 14. About 40 at- 
tended and interesting talks were made on 
a number of subjects by Independent and 
Southwestern Bell executives and em- 
ployes. Next year’s meeting for this dis- 
trict will be held at Hanna. 

Talks and discussions on the place that 
radio may take in relation to the telephon 
industry held the center of interest in bot! 
meetings. 
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Our History and Our Opportunities 


Glimpses Into History of Kansas Association, from Inception in 1900—Tribute 


Paid to Some of the Early Crusaders—Inspiring Address Presented at the 25th 
Anniversary Convention of the Kansas Independent Telephone Association 


By Harry N. Faris, 


Western District Manager, Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


The anniversary which the Kansas In- 
dependent Telephone Association is cele- 
brating today is of special importance 
because 25 years is considered a long 
period of time. It is, in fact, a quarter 
of a century—more than three-quarters 
of a generation—and many young people, 
unmarried and still in school at the found- 
ing of this association, are grandparents 
at the present time. 

But lest we get the idea that charter 
members of this association necessarily 
belong to the telephone ancients, it should 
be remembered that, through a happy co- 
incidence, we are also about to celebrate 
the 50th anniversary of the telephone art 
and that the Kansas association covers but 
the latter half. 

And lest those among us, whose experi- 
ence antedates the Kansas association, get 
the idea we are among the real pioneers 
of a quite ancient industry, it might be 
well to apply a bit of “relativity” and get 
a better concept of the true age of our 
art with reference to that of the world 
and its recorded civilization. 

In making such comparison, it is not 
necessary to enter into any speculation 
as to how long this old planet has been 
in existence. The assurance of scientists, 
based on modern observations in the 
Mississippi delta and at Niagara Falls, of 
a present form existence of at least 140,000 
years is sufficient. If the Mississippi and 
the St. Lawrence were then in their pres- 
ent state, we can safely assume that 140,- 
000 years ago the Kaw river also was 
peacefully flowing past the future site 
of Topeka, and that Nature’s forces were 
even then awaiting their harnessing by 
man, 

Now, of this 140,000-year period, just 
how much does our historical record 
cover? Perhaps the best way to get at 
this is to reduce the entire period to units 
with which we are more familiar and 
assume it to be spread over a 12-hour 
clock face, from midnight until noon. On 
this basis we find that our historical 
record covers only what has _ transpired 
during the past 15 minutes, and the dura- 
tio’ of a single lifetime, plotted under 
the minute hand of such a clock, would be 
a rere invisible speck. 

, from necessity, we must drop the 
loncer period and seek merely to dis- 
co.er how long the civilization of re- 
corJed history has enjoyed the benefits 
oi the telephone. 

do this, let us last 15 


take the 


minutes of Nature’s long wait and expand 
them into a 12-hour period. Doing so we 
will go back 100 years prior to the birth 
of Moses, and nearly to the period when 
Abram came out of Haran, at which 
time, Egyptian history tells us, Tutank- 


hamen was laid to rest. Setting our clock 

















“Aside from the Feature of Competition in 
the Sense That If We Do Not Do the Job 
Well, It Shall Surely Be Given to Another, 
We Should All Want to Stay in This Busi- 
ness of Our Rearing or Adoption,” Declares 
Harry Faris, of Kansas City, Mo. 


then at midnight’s “zero hour,” and con- 
sidering the present as high noon, we are 
again startled to find that the telephone 


was not invented until ten minutes ago 
and that our Kansas association is ex- 
actly five minutes old. 

Such reflections are not time wasted, 


since they lead us to realize that after 
all we are here that 
our life on earth “isthmus be- 


but a 
is but an 


for moment, 
tween two eternities” and, realizing from 
the infinity of Nature something of the 
awe and majesty of Nature’s God, we can 
exclaim with the Psalmist of old, “What 
is man that thou are mindful of him and 
the son of man that thou visitest him?” 
Such reflections also teach us to thank 
the Source of all knowledge for having 
given it to man to discern the secrets of 
nature and apply them for his own ad- 
vancement. 
to each of 


While it may not be given 
us to first discover the out- 
cropping lode, we can all assist in de- 
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veloping the mine of knowledge and in 
applying its blessings. That application is, 
in one sense, as important as discovery 
is proven by the fact that although the 
telephone is nearly 50 years old, all except 
a slight percentage of the present develop- 
ment has taken place during the last 25 
years. 

Many have attributed the slow develop- 
ment of the first period to the throttling 
effects of monopoly, but the more fair and 
charitable historian recognizes that even 
the Christian “Dark Ages.” 
So it was during this earlier period of 
slow growth that the telephone industry 
was taking the deep root that has made 
possible the remarkable and hardy growth 
of the latter period. 

A closer study of the telephone’s early 
history should prove of benefit to us all. 


Era had its 


The old timer will become more happy and 
more appreciative of his part in this great 
work; the youngster will find a thrill of 
inspiration for the life work before him. 
And both, by a more careful study of 
the events of the past, can learn of count- 
less mistakes to be avoided in the future. 

As compared with sister bodies in other 
states, the Kansas association cannot lay 
spectacular history. But 
it has kept everlastingly on the job and 


claim to any 
has developed a national association presi- 
dent who is everywhere recognized as a 
leader, capable of commanding for Inde- 
pendent telephony, as a national institution, 


the respect and consideration which it 
deserves. 

That more of the minutes of early 
meetings are not available is indeed a 


matter of regret but it is definitely known 
that this association had its beginning in 
a series of district meetings held during 


the year 1900. 


Perhaps the earliest of 


these was held at Clifton, Kans., June 
19 of that year. This resulted in the 
organization of “The Northern Kansas 


Association” which continued 
to function and held some 18 semi-annual 


meetings in the days before the state as- 


Telephone 


sociation took up the district meeting 
idea. 
The minutes of this Clifton meeting, 


together with the constitution and by-laws 
then adopted, were printed in pamphlet 
form and are available for inspection at 
this time. The component exchanges are 
the number of 
which present figures 


of some 600 or 700 per cent. 


listed with stations, to 


show an increase 


The Clifton meeting was followed by 
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one of even larger future import, held 
at Eureka Lake in September, 1900, and at 
these, together with similar district meet- 
ings held at Fort Scott and other points 
during the same year, the future state 
association was really launched—and it 
is from these 1900 preliminary meetings 
that this is taken as our 25th anniversary. 
In fact, the first state-wide convention was 
to have been held in December, 1900, but 
by postponement was held at Saiina, on or 
about January 3, 1901. 

As an evidence of the seriousness of 
these early meetings it might be cited that 
this Salina convention was supposed to 
be but a one-day affair, but, finding a 
large amount of uncompleted business, 
only a 30-minute adjournment was taken 
for supper, after which the session con- 
tinued practically all night, not breaking 
up until the departure of the eastbound 
trains about 3 o’clock in the morning. 

During 1901, district conventions were 
held at Belleville, Atchinson and other 
Kansas points, all of which were in a 
sense preliminary to the first big state 
convention held at Topeka, January 27 
and 28, 1902. The constitution and by-laws 
adopted at this meeting, together with a 
full account of the proceedings, were 
printed through the enterprise of Secretary 
Chas. E. Wells, of Marion,—now of Hills- 
boro, Ore.—and are available for inspec- 
tion at this time. 

The following 46 companies are listed 
as charter members, of which some 14 
are still going under the same form of 
organization : 

Atchinson Telephone Co., Atchinson; 
Augusta Telephone Co., Augusta; B. & B 
Telephone Co., Hutchinson; Brown Tele- 
hone Co., Abilene; Belleville Telephone 
Co., Belleville; Beloit Telephone Co., 
Beloit; Council Grove Telephone Co., 
Council Grove; Clifton & Vining Tele- 
phone Co., Clifton; Chetopa Telephone 
Co., Chetopa; Chase County Telephone 
Co., Cottonwood Falls; Concordia Tele- 
phone Co., Concordia; Dosbaugh Tele- 
phone Co., Cedarvale; H. D. Edmunds, 
McLouth; Exchange Telephone Co., Smith 
Center; Ellsworth Telephone Co., Ells- 
worth. 

Great Bend Telephone Co., Great Bend; 
Galena Telephone Co., Galena; Getchell 
& Son, Williamsburg; Herington Tele- 
phone Co., Herington; Hoisington Tele- 
phone Co., Hoisington; Inter-State Tele- 
phone Co., St. Joseph, Mo.; Kansas City 
Home Telephone Co., Kansas City, Mo.; 
Northeast Kansas Telephone Co., Hia- 
watha; Larned Telephone Co., Larned; 
Lyons Telephone Co., Lyons; McPher- 
son Telephone Co., McPherson; McMahon 
Telephone Co., Alma; Mitchell & Wil- 
liams, Silver Lake; Minneapolis Telephone 
Co., Minneapolis; Newton Telephone Co., 
Newton. 

Ottawa Telephone Co., Ottawa; Osa- 
watomie Telephone Co., Osawatomie; Os- 
Telephone Co., Oswego; Olathe 


wego 
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Telephone Co., Olathe; Peoples Telephone 
Cc., Leavenworth; Pratt Telephone Co., 
Pratt; Paxico Telephone Co., Paxico; 
Rinehard Telephone Co., Holton; Salina 
Telephone Co., Salina; Southwest Tele- 
phone & Electric Co., Marion; Topeka 
Independent Telephone Co., Topeka; Val- 
ley Falls Telephone Co., Valley Falls; 
Wareham-Dewey Telephone Co., Junction 
City; Wareham & Wood Telephone Co., 
Chanute; Wilson Telephone Co., Wilson; 
and Wellington Telephone Co., Welling- 
ton. 

The following are listed as the first 


regularly-elected officers and executive 
committee : 

Officers: President, A. R. Champlin, 
Newton; vice-president, B. F. Pankey, 


Topeka; secretary, Chas. E. Wells, Mar- 
ion; and treasurer, J. W. Smith, Minne- 


apolis. 
Executive committee: A. R. Cham- 
plin, Newton; E. H. Berry, Atchison; 


W. H. Nelson, Smith Center; J. D. Byers, 
Ottawa; and C. L. Brown, Abilene. 

Of those eight men, it is believed all 
except Byers of Ottawa, are yet alive, 
but Chas. E. Wells, now president of the 
Oregon Local Telephone Association and 
C. L. Brown, president of the United 
Telephone Co., Abilene, Kans., are the 
only survivors who have retained their 
connection with the telephone business to 
the present time. 

Following the constitution and by-laws 
are printed the complete minutes of the 








THE FUTURE SUCCESSFUL 
BUSINESS MAN. 


We business executives must recog- 
nize that we also are only a part of the 
whole; that it is all one great develop- 
ment—nothing ever settled, always new 
problems to be solved; and that in the 
long run the man who maintains an 
open mind, shares his experience and 
eagerly seeks for new light wherever he 
can find it—ever ready to welcome a 
new suggestion, however strange and 
impossible it may seem, with the hope 
that it will help to make for progress— 
is going to be the successful man of the 
future——Lucius R. Eastman, president 
The New York Merchants’ Association 
in address before American Manage- 
ment Association. 








two days’ proceedings, including conven- 
tion papers, reproduced in full, on the fol- 
lowing subjects: “The Objects of the 
Meeting,” by C.'E. Wells, of Marion; 
“Development of the Independent Tele- 
phone Field in Western Kansas,” by D. A. 
Van Trine, of Salina; and “Our Friend, 
The Enemy,” by D. K. Rinehard, of 
Holton. 

While it is impossible to quote even 
the high points of these several papers, 
special attention is due to the “keynote” 
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speech of Chas. E. Wells, who was and 
is one of lowa’s greatest contributions to 
the telephone art. His effort was a plea 
for better cooperation among Kansas 
Independents and an attempt to get them 
away from the fond idea that the “Streets 
of Jerusalem could be kept clean by each 
one sweeping his own door yard” and 
letting the dust settle on his neighbor’s 
premises. That Wells had a true vision 
of what should be done is proven by the 
following conclusion of his address: 

“Our need of organization is not that 
we may go into offensive and needless 
war, but that we may be prepared to in- 
telligently defend what we now have, and 
develop the enormous field open 
before us.” 

“Gentlemen,” said he, “I have endeavered 
to give you in a general way our reasons 
for believing that an organization is well 
worth our time, and that, in fact, we 
cannot do without it. If we can get an 
organization on its feet, which will in- 
clude the prominent Independent com- 
panies of the state and adjoining territory 
whose interests are mutual, with a mem- 
bership that will not allow itself to be 
divided on petty matters, and that will 
present a united front upon all things 
affecting the general welfare of the Inde- 
pendent movement, then will we have laid 
a cornerstone upon which can be builded 
a tower of strength to the Independent 
interests of this territory.” 

Of special interest to cur Western Kan- 
sas constituents is a paragraph from the 
paper of D. A. Van Trine, of Salina, 
bearing on the development in that part 
of the state from 1896 to 1902. 

“Six years ago (1896) there was not 
a foot of toll line in the western two- 
thirds of Kansas, or west of the sixth 
principal meridian, and only two exchanges 
—one at Hutchinson with about 100 tele- 
phones, and oné at Salina with 75 tele- 
phones. Today, in 1902, the Independents 
have over 5,000 telephones in this terri- 
tory, very nearly 1,000 miles of toll line; 
almost every cross-road store and village 
is connected with its county seat, and the 
county seats with one another. 

“A great many rural lines have been 
built and connected with the various ex- 
changes. While the writer lays no claim 
to the gift of prophecy, he firmly be- 
lieves that the coming year will see vast 
activity in the rural counties, and that 
within the next five years we will see 
every farmhouse, owned by the occupant, 
in the state of Kansas connected by tele- 
phone with the outside world.” 

The address of D. K. Rinehard, of 
Holton, smacks of old-time Independent 
vigor, but a careful reading of the paper 
shows that the real enemy of the early 
Independents was their lack of confidence 
in, and frequent unwillingness to cooper- 
ate with, one another. 

Rinehard, by the way, was one of the 
early Independents, who did not suffer 


now 



































May 30, 1925. 


from lack of imaginative faculties, and 
anything he undertook was to be done 


on a large scale. In order to secure 
broader rights, he incorporated under the 
laws of South Dakota with an authorized 
capital which then sounded like a fabu- 
lous amount. The purpose of his under- 
taking was nothing short of the complete 
development of the telephone art from the 
standpoints of research, manufacturing 
and operating. 

When I first questioned him about the 
probable direction and extent of his manu- 
facturing activities, “D. K.” confided that 
he did not propose to spend any more 
money on long distance lines until he had 
developed something that would talk more 
efficiently than the “toy telephones” of that 
day. 

“Why,” he continued, “what more ridic- 
ulous thing can be imagined than attempt- 
ing to talk a long distance by talking at 
a transmitter no larger than half an apple, 
and with working parts no larger than 
the apple’s core?” 

Then he confided his scheme which, as 
I recall it, was to build a real telephone 


and have the patron go inside it to talk. 


The proposed instrument was, of course, 
to be a combined telephone and sound- 
proof booth, the hollow rear wall being 
filled with half a bushel of granular car- 
bon to form a real transmitter, while the 
two side walls were to be of sheet iron, 
backed by powerful electromagnets, to 
constitute the receiver. 

Far be it from us to criticize such a 
majestic attempt to solve the problem of 
long distance transmission. While Rine- 
hard’s proposed method was not success- 
ful, he deserves all credit for the effort 
which, at least, teaches us that seeming 
impossibilities are not often overcome by 
methods of “main strength and awkward- 
ness,” as here proposed, but yield rather 
only to the “open sesame” of scientific re- 
search, 

As already stated, it is a matter of re- 
gret that the minutes of more of the 
subsequent early meetings are not avail- 
able, but such as we have certainly take 
the old-timer back to the days when 
eloquent and fiery oratory on the con- 
vention floor took the place of cool judg- 
ment in the committee room, in settling 
matters of importance. Some might look 
on this as an evidence of weakness and 
impending decay, but, since the commit- 
tee’s report is still subject to discussion 
on the floor, while votes taken under the 
spell of impassioned oratory proved well- 
nigh irrevocable, most old-timers will ad- 
mit the newer system to be the better. 

And, to correct a popular misunder- 
standing, let it be said that the oratory 
referred to. was not often directed against 
the supposedly all-powerful competitor of 
those days. True, this association was 
christened “The Kansas Independent Tele- 
Phone Association”—which name, by the 
way, has not yet been changed—but such 
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reports of the early speeches as are extant 
show the profoundest respect for the 
superior construction and long distance 
service of the Bell company. 

John Doyle, of Belleville, exercising the 
right of every Irishman to “orate,” wound 
up a speech at Clay Center, in January, 
1903, with these words: “Now, gentle- 
men, for all these difficulties that beset 
our pathway there is but one solution and 
one only. We, too, in our long distance 








WHAT THE INTELLECTUAL 
ADVENTURER FINDS 

Cultivate and maintain a zest for in- 
tellectual adventure. With some people, 
thinking is only a readjustment of their 
prejudices. They are afraid to read 
anything more than the popular maga- 
zines and their daily newspaper because 
their minds may get a jolt and they will 
have to exercise their minds. 

Read some strong books. How many 
of you have read a heavy book in the 
last year—what we call a ‘dry’ book? 
How many of you have read any of 
Shakespeare’s plays? 

You boast you know your Bible. 
What do you know of it? How many 
of you have tried to bind down these 
great truths that are there so they will 
come out in your times of difficulty and 
doubt and despair, like angels to you.— 
Dr. Thomas A. Wearing, Colgate Uni- 
versity. 








business at least, must all come to the 
universal adoption of the metallic ‘circle’ 
system.” 

John’s technical nomenclature might be 
a bit off, but 23 years of experience has 
proven the wisdom of his idea; and the 
reluctance of the early companies to take 
his advice is, perhaps, the principal reason 
why there are not more Independent toll 
lines in Kansas today. 

The only vitriolic convention speech I 
ever heard, was not made by a telephone 
man, but by former Mayor, now United 
States Senator James A. Reed, in wel- 
coming the Missouri and Kansas associa- 
tions to Kansas City for the joint meeting 
of September 11 and 12, 1902. I believe 
that many of the early telephone men, 
reputed to be of the “fire-eating” type, 
were really politicians, for it is to be 
noticed they did not “stick” with the tele- 
phone game. 

The idea of the attempted combination 
of the two associations was that the “com- 
mon enemy” was then operating as the 
“Missouri & Kansas Telephone Co.” But 
after a conference at Kansas City, it 
was found that Bell competition was some- 
thing most Independents were not inter- 
ested in. So the two bodies remained 
separate and, although Missouri conven- 
tions are liberally attended by Kansas peo- 
ple, there has never been any subsequent 
attempt at combination, as it is recognized 
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each state has its separate problems and 
needs its own association. 

The attempted combination was followed 
by a rousing convention in Topeka in 1903 
and, from that time on, Topeka became 
the home and regular meeting place of 
the Kansas association. With the excep- 
tion of two conventions in Wichita, two 
in Salina and one each in Hutchinson, 
Ottawa, and Junction City, all 
meetings have been held in Topeka. 

One of the characteristics of many of 
the early telephone projects was the ten- 
dency to start off with more “pep” than 
could be maintained. It is indeed inter- 
esting to dig out the early minute books 
of some of the larger mutual and quasi- 
mutual companies and note how they had 
to learn by experience. 

One minute book that I looked over 
recently contained page after page of en- 
thusiastic notes, reciting the transactions 
of earlier meetings, but it could be ob- 
served that as time wore on the secretary’s 
reports became shorter and less effer- 
vescent until after about three years, I 
found the laconic report that “the direc- 
tors, having passed the regular July and 
August ‘meetings, met September 7th. 
After listening to the treasurer’s report, 
it was deemed prudent to adjourn.” 

For similar reasons, interest in the state 
association 


annual 


began to wane and one by 
one Kansas companies dropped out of the 
sustaining membership class, until in the 
years immediately preceding the advent of 
commission control, interest in state asso- 
ciation affairs in 
ebb. 

But, as history never fails to provide 
a leader for every crisis, there appeared 
at this time one who had been hidden in 
the bullrushes of the Walnut river, learned 
in all the wisdom of the Athens of Kan- 
sas, dwelt for 40 years in the Midian of 
Tonganoxie, only to appear at this period 
to lead the telephone folks of Kansas out 
of the bondage of individualism and 
change them into a people with a real 
purpose and a real destiny. 

This “Moses,” as you all know, was 
none other than our own F. B. MacKinnon 
who rejuvenated the Kansas association 
and put into it the spirit which still sur- 
vives. 

Of course, Kansas couldn’t keep “Mac ;” 
didn’t want to, in fact, when the oppor- 
tunity came for him to perform a like 
service on a national scale, and it was 
through the boosting of his loyal Kansas 
supporters that the “doubting Thomases” 
from other sections were convinced the 
Kansan was the man for the job as he 
has so abundantly proven himself to be. 

As the first full-time secretary of the 
Kansas Association, “Mac” introduced the 
district meeting idea and so thoroughly 
acquainted the telephone interests of Kan- 
sas with the benefits of a live Independent 
association that financial 
over, and Messrs. 


Kansas was at a low 


troubles 
Coulson, 


were 
Close and 
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Kraege, his lineal successors, have been 
able to keep the association going strong 
ever since. 

As the history of an association, like 
that of any country, is largely a record 
of its individuals, and as Independent tele- 
phony is verily founded on individual in- 
itiative, united by association ties, it might 
be well to look further to some of the 
outstanding characters which our organ- 
ization has developed. But as many of 
our most prominent achievers have been 
spared until the present time—and as their 
number is legion—time limits us to re- 
calling some of those who are no longer 
with us but have closed their labors here 
on earth and entered upon their eternal 
reward. 

J. S. Bellamy, of Hutchinson; Bennett, 
of Meade; Benton, of Oberlin; Frank 
Brown, of Garnett; Jacob Brown, of Abi- 
lene; Brunner, of Baldwin; Burns, of 
Hutchinson; Byers, of Ottawa; Champlin, 
of Phillipsburg; Cline, of El Dorado; 
Crawford, of Girard; Crouse, of Sedan; 

Dick, of Ellinwood; Dolan, of Clifton; 
Dow, of Baxter; Evans, of Marysville; 
Ewing, of Emporia; Flint, of Minneapolis ; 
Grosvenor, of Kingman; Hanson, of 
Saffordville; Heckman, of Independence ; 
F. W. Herman, Jr., of Lincoln; Alex 
Hodges, of Paola; Hoss, of Cherryvale; 
Hull, of Ellis; Isaacs, of Scranton; John- 
son, of Garden City; Larabee, of Stafford; 
Loomis, of Osborne; 

McCullough, of Herington; McMahon, 
of Alma; Miller, of Olathe; Morris, of 
Holton; Nelson, of Smith Center; Ochil- 
tree, of Haddam; Patterson, of Fort 
Scott; Payne, of Formoso; Perkins, of 
Coffeyville; Records, of Kiowa; Riche- 
son, of Sterling; M. Robeson, of Galena; 
Roberts, of Rogers, of Beloit; 
Rogers, of LaCrosse; 

Sanders, of Mound Valley; Sawtelle, of 
Peabody ; Schwalm, of Osage City; Shif- 
lett, of Caldwell; Shinn, of Randall: 
Short, of Anthony and Topeka; “Charlie” 
Sloan, of Pratt; Ashland ; 
Stratton, of Clay Center; Tucker, of 
Courtland; Valentine, of Effingham; Van- 
deventer, of Kingman; Voorhees, Senior 
and Junior, of Seneca; Washburn, of 
Harper; White, of Scandia; Wilson, of 
Salina, and Wristen, of Dighton. 

The foregoing shows that although our 
business was one to appeal particularly to 
the vision and enthusiasm of youth, yet 
the grim reaper has been removing more 


Perry; 


Stevens, of 


than two of our prominent members per 
year. As this rate is likely to increase 
in the next few years, it is suggested that 
a permanent necrologist be appointed for 
this association and that at each annual 
session hereafter, opportunity be given for 
the payment of proper and fitting tribute 
to our departed members. 

While the list just read is manifestly 
too long for any attempt at individual 
tributes, there are a few names that stand 
out from the others and I desire to men- 
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tion, in the order of their recent death: 
Sloan of Pratt, Shiflett of Caldwell, and 
Hull of Ellis, whose widows are with us 
today, bravely carrying forward the life- 
work of their husbands and taking their 
places in our association councils. 

Charlie Sloan, known and beloved by 
all, was one of our earliest members and 
remained a most faithful worker until his 
untimely taking off. Knowing intimately 
the circumstances of his humble start, the 
long years of hard work and privation 
endured by him and his faithful helpmate, 
and their final and complete success, my 
great regret is that Charlie had to be cut 
off from the years of retrospection to 
which he seemed so well entitled, but, 
instead of his counsel in the flesh, we still 
have with us his spirit—the very spirit 
of Independent telephony. 

George Shiflett, in his brief telephone 
career of less than a dozen years, demon- 
strated that a former Missouri farmer 
who lived by the Golden Rule, who loved 
his neighbor as himself, and was _ not 
afraid of hard work, could take a tumble- 
down exchange, plastered with three mort- 
gages, and in the short space aforesaid, 











Prove Yourself Worthy to Stay in 
Telephone Business. 

Aside from the feature of competition, 
in the sense that if we do not do the 
job well it shall surely be given over 
to another, we should all want to prove 
worthy to stay in this business of our 
rearing or adoption, for experience 
shows we are likely to be most unhappy 
out of it. 

What business offers such opportuni- 
ties for service to humanity and the 
higher things in life which really 
count?—Harry N. Faris. 





leave the people of his community en- 
joying high grade service from a modern 
plant and his family with the earnings of 
such plant as the surest “meal ticket” in 
the world. 

Hull was an Independent of the cru- 
sader type, who, with a telephone career 
throughout Missouri and Kansas as the 
champion of economy and simplicity in 
operation, with fair rates to the public, 
tried to conduct his business according to 
his beliefs and whose uncollected rural 
accounts, in times of agricultural distress, 
reveal the bigness of his heart. 

But, speaking of crusaders, the greatest 
Independent Crusader of all time was also 
a product of Kansas, and though never 
himself a member of our association, there 
was none in which he took a greater inter- 
est. I refer to J. C. Kelsey, upon whose 
weekly writings so many of you were 
brought up, and whose spirit was that of 
militant telephony as truly as was Charlie 
Sloan’s that of peace and compromise. 

Although Kelsey’s career was too recent- 
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ly cut off to enable all who crossed swords 
with him to forgive, time is beginning to 
prove his worth and his contributions to 
the art; and I know he would desire no 
better epitaph than the one once hurled 
at him in derision—“Champion of the 
Washer-Woman’s Telephone.” 

Time prevents the individual mention of 
others, although our list contains many 
who achieved all the material success any 
of us could desire, and whose spiritual 
lives might well be emulated of all men. 
One and all their work is finished and we 
have only the memories of past associa- 
tion and the indelible marks many of them 
left on the development of our state. 

But we should be reminded by their 
passing that we too are but mortal; that 
we are fast hastening the way of all 
the earth; and that soon the places that 
know us now will know us no more for- 
ever; that for each of us “the foolish 
wrangle of the market and forum will 
soon be closed, the grass will have healed 
over the scar which our descent into the 
earth will have made, and the carpet of 
the living will have become the blanket 
of the dead.” 

With such brief tribute to our departed 
brethern and with the firm resolve to so 
regulate our lives and conduct that our 
memory may be deserving of like honors, 
let us see what “trend the past 
history of our association has developed, 


curves” 


indicative of future progress and oppor- 
tunity for associated effort. 

Looking backward 25 years, we see the 
oncoming rush of Independent develop- 


ment and the leaders who, in their en- 
thusiasm, believed their “cause” was to 
triumph and inherit the earth. Opposed 


to these early crusaders we find an atti- 
tude of almost 100 per cent intolerance. 
Time, the great trier of all causes, has 
proven that both were wrong; and I be- 
lieve the conclusion is now acceptable to 


all, that, while the typical Independent 
cempany cannot operate a large city, 


with multi-office problems, or a far-flung 
system of toll lines; yet it is only by local 
ownership and good management that the 
extremely small exchange, or group of 
exchanges, with their connecting rural 
lines, can be satisfactorily served. 

This much granted, all admissions cease 
and competition is still with us to the 
extent that the larger companies, having 
proven their superior fitness to handle the 
larger cities and the long distance sys- 
tems, are making commendable efforts t 
increase their efficiency in smaller proper- 
ties, and time alone will determine how far 
down the line they can come. 


Thus the problem of Independent tele- 
phony in the next decade is to prove its 
fitness to hold and develop the ground 
As President MacKinno: 
of the national association has so oftet 
stated, our problem is that of “men an 
management.” 


now occupied. 


The time is nearly at han 
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when incompetent management must be 
replaced and competent management ex- 
tended in scope to the now mishandled 
property. 


The general standard of Independent 
service must be greatly improved, for 
hundreds of small exchanges are now con- 
necting with the long distance system 
through sufferance only ; and when the ser- 
vice complaints and lost call studies of 
the larger companies show they are only 
impairing their prestige by connecting with 
such exchanges and holding them out as 
a part of their long distance system, can 
they be blamed for taking proper mea- 
sures to protect their interests? 

Of course, this doesn’t mean you, whose 
interest in your business brings you here 
as regular attendants of this association, 
but, listen brother—how about those con- 
necting country exchanges and switched 
rural lines you are not cooperating with 
but are allowing to swelter in their rust 
and misery, in the hope they may some 
day become sick enough to be offered you 
as a gift? 

Human nature has changed so little 
since King Tut’s time that this day may 
be further off than you think. And did 
it ever occur to you that your connecting 
toll line company, scanning its bad trans- 
mission maps, may have just as poor an 
opinion of you and your service as you 
have of your connecting rurals? And just 
as you are fondly looking forward to the 
day when you can take them over on 
your own terms, so may the manager of 
your district be looking forward to the 
day when he can induce his company to 
take you over and cut down its growing 
per station investment by dumping in a 
lot of telephones procured at a low price. 

If such has been your attitude toward 
your “telephone dependents,” please go 
home with the firm resolve to “snap out 
of it,” and see if they will not meet you 
half-way in a real constructive program 
to better their service. But if you con- 
tinue to maintain an attitude of superiority 
over them, just so long may the telephone 
powers of your section be tempted to 
“kid” you along until dissatisfaction with 
your service as a whole renders it a popu- 
lar and inexpensive procedure to “take 
you over.” 

Of course, in these days of cooperation 
ail beautiful slogans about serving the 
other fellow, it should not be necessary 
to mention these matters, or to tread on 
such dangerous ground, but human na- 
ture, as before said, has changed so little 
that the individual and the corporation 
alike are too often inclined to look upon 
the Sermon on the Mount as ideal but 
im; ractical, and to search their Bibles for 
the more solacing doctrine that self- 
is the first law of nature; 
ani. when they can’t find such a verse, 
they are likely to consider the statement 
tha’. “he who provides not for his own 
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Salesmanship.” 


title. 


ing it out? 


was anything he did not understand. 


matter of impression. 


telephone. 


them and the public they serve. 





TUNE YOUR HARP 
By Miss Anne Barnes, 


Traveling Chief Operator, lowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, lowa 


This morning I read quite an interesting article on “The Psychology of 
There was one short paragraph which particularly appealed 
to me because it emphasized the importance of what has been considered as 
a minor detail in an operator’s training. 

It is true that in our telephone training courses we coach our students 
what to say, when to say it, and how to say it in the most courteous manner. 
But it is also true that if they learn the what and when accurately, we depend 
on the carefully formed phrases to take care of the conveyance of courtesy. 
The writer of that article purposely used the word Psychology in his 

Let us express the title with other words having the same meaning, such 
as The Understanding, The Reason, The Thinking Principle, The Intuition, The 
Association of Ideas, The Conception, and The Genius. 
been pumping the principle of salesmanship into our students instead of draw- 


I am afraid we often leave our students about as clear regarding what 
we want to teach them as was the old coachman who, after he had been given 
a thorough schooling in the operation of an automobile, was asked if there 
Mose stood for a minute and scratched 
his head before answering and then said: 

“Yes, I understand all about the car except one thing and that is how 
you can make it go without a horse.” 

The writer of the article previously referred to said that the art of 
selling goods, whether merchandise, service, or teaching, was not a matter of 
telling anybody anything, or a matter of expression, so much as it was a 
He said that words, after all, are only funny little 
noises made by air vibrations set in motion by the vocal chords. 

Say, are not we instructors pretty well satisfied when we are able to get 
our students to twang the correct telephone phrases on their vocal chords, 
regardless of the funny little noises they emit? 


And our telephone operators have distance and walls and walls between 


Now, have we not 


If you doubt it, use the 

















is worse than an infidel,” a perfectly sat- 
isfactory substitute—and to so regulate 
their conduct in the struggle for indi- 
vidual and commercial supremacy that 
seems likely to continue until the millenniai 
dawn. 

So put all the faith in altruistic slogans 
that you can, for it will help you both 
morally and spiritually, but, as Cromwell 
told his soldiers, “don’t fail to keep your 
powder dry,” for service is your only 
defense; and telephone men with wet 





cables and rusty wire are as helpless as 


Cromwell’s army with wet powder and 
rusty flintlocks. 

Aside from the feature of competition, 
in the sense that if we do not do the job 
well it shall surely be given over to an- 
other, we should all want to prove worthy 
to stay in this business of our rearing or 
adoption, for experience shows we are 
likely to be most unhappy out of it. What 
business offers such opportunities for 
service to humanity and the higher things 
in life which really count? 

All honor to the country physician, who, 
although attaining to such standing as 
would afford ready entry to the comforts 
of city practice, remains to minister to 





the trials and afflictions of his own people; 
and all honor to the telephone men and 
women who lengthen and strengthen his 
arm. 

If we can but catch something of this 
spirit of service and sacrifice, and so lay 
hold of the finer things of life, we shall 
enter upon such an era of industry, con- 
tentment and cooperation as shall realize 
for us all of our natural and strategic 
advantages and render our position im- 
pregnable 

So, as modern apostles charged with 
carrying the gospel of good service even 
to the Telephone Gentiles and to the ut- 
termost parts of the earth, let us take 
inspiration from that apostle of old, whose 
life was devoted to the extension of the 
Christian civilization under which we live 
and upon which our system of free gov- 
ernment is founded, so that when it comes 
time for us to lay down the working tools 
of life, and join these departed brethern 
whose memory we today revere, we too 
may be able to say to the oncoming Tim- 
othy’s of our training and adoption, that 
we have fought a good fight, that we have 
finished our course, and that we have 
kept the faith. 
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‘‘Well begun is half done,’’ runs an adage. 


With many telephone executives, the conversion of their property to Strowger 
Automatic is merely a question of how to begin. In a great many cases the 
Strowger Automatic Satellite offers a simple solution. 


By installing the Strowger Automatic Satellite in outlying communities now 
served by small manual boards or a group of rural lines, you pave the way for 
complete conversion of your system to conform with modern standards. At the 


same time you are relieved of the expense of operators’ salaries at such outlying 
points. 


All local traffic in communities served by the Strowger Automatic Satellite is 
full automatic, while provision is made for subscribers to dial an operator in 
the parent exchange for toll calls or other services that require human attention. 
No operators or other regular attendants are needed at the Satellite. 
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Automatic Electric Company 


FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


International Telephone Sales and Engineering Corporation.........-.- +++: -++++eeeeeeeeee New York 
International Automatic Telephone Company, 

Automatic Telephene Mfg. Co., Ltd............ 6c cece eee eeene Cieneseeuen shaken eke cae Liverpool 
Compagnie Francaise pour VExploitation des Procédés Thomson-Houston 
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Asks Court to Allow Necessary Rates 


Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. Asks Federal Court to Allow It to Charge 


Rates Company Considers Necessary Until the Nebraska State Railway 
Commission Acts—The Commission Opposes the Granting of Such Permission 


The Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
has applied to the federal court for an 
amendment to the proposed decree in the 
Nebraska rate case that will permit it to 
charge such rates as it deems. necessary 
until such time as the Nebraska State 
State Railway Commission acts in due 
order. 

F. E. Randall, general counsel for the 
Northwestern Bell company, says that the 
company has reached the usual impasse 
where public utilities, after they have 
shown that the rates fixed by the regula- 
tory body are confiscatory, is up against 
the proposition of the court going no fur- 
ther and stopping directly short of fixing 
any rates itself. 


Actual Relief Not Obtained. 

This leaves the companies that have 
won victories of this sort short of the 
actual relief that they need. He is en- 
deavoring, in this case, to find some way 
by which rates that will give a reasonable 
return, and which do not actually con- 
fiscate property, may be put into effect. 

The company made application for a cer- 
tain schedule of rates, that included in- 
creases for the exchange and toll service 
both. The commission order gave them 
what they desired in the way of toll in- 
creases, but decreased exchange rates 10 
per cent by knocking off the wartime 10 
per cent surcharge. 

The court now finds that the schedule 
fixed by the commission is confiseatory, re- 
turning less that 5 per cent, and it also 
finds that the exchange rates superseded 
by the commission order were also inad- 
equate. Refusing, however, to make rates 
itself, the court leaves in effect the old 
exchange rates which it also finds con- 
fiscatory. 

In the brief filed in support of the re- 
quest for an order fixing new rates, Mr. 
Randall says that it is not proposed or 
suggested that the court shall do anything 
that would in any way interfere with the 
commission in the future exercise of its 
legislative powers. The company concedes 
that the court has no power to do that. 
The commission would be entirely free— 
under the decree the company proposes to 
proceed under the state law—on its own 
motion or on complaint, to fix any rate or 
schedule of rates to put them into effect. 

“If the court deemed the schedule confis- 
catory, it might do just what it did in the 
instant case—attack it as void on _ that 
ground and seek an injunction. Unless 





and until an injunction was granted, the 
company would be obkiged to conform to 
the order of the commission under pain 





of the penalties of the law. Therefore, the 
rates which plaintiff may charge under the 
decree presently to be entered herein can 
be effective only in the interval between the 
entry of the decree and the effective date 
of rates subsequently made by the commis- 
sion. It is only during this interval that 
the plaintiff asks the court to protect it 
from confiscation.” 


Mr. Randall makes the claim that when: 


a final injunction is granted against a com- 
mission order that renders inoperative the 
only applicable legislatively established 
rates, a public utility has the common-law 
right to fix its own rates until the legisla- 
tive authority acts again. That is to say, 
in such a contingency the company may 
fall back on the legal rights it had before 
regulation was ever started, for the reason 
that regulation, for the time being, has 
failed, and that as it cannot be compelled 
to carry on business without compensation, 
it follows that it has the power to fix its 
own rates. The brief continues: 

“The company seeks by this suit to enjoin 
the enforcement of rates imposed by the 
commission that are confiscatory in order 
that it may charge and collect rates that 
are not confiscatory. The company has a 
constitutional right to charge rates that 
will not confiscate its property, rates that 
will produce a fair return on the fair 
value of its property. It asks the court 
to enter such a decree as will protect the 
company in the exercise of this constitu- 
tional right, and has properly invoked the 
court’s jurisdiction to accomplish that 
purpose. 

Rate Held Unenforceable. 

It was the rates prescribed by the com- 
mission’s order that plaintiff asked to have 
enjoined. These are the rates which have 
been held confiscatory and, therefore, un- 
enforceable and inoperative. No other rates 
are involved in this proceeding. As the court 
correctly states, it lacks the legislative 
power to prescribe other rates to take their 
place. And yet the opinion seems to con- 
template a decree in the form which was 
unqualifiedly condemned as rate making in 
the city of Louisville vs. Louisville Home 
Telephone Co. case. However, we must 
assume that the court had in mind merely 
a maximum limitation, in the form of con- 
dition of the decree, as this is the only 
means by which it can possibly be claimed 
that courts can in effect prescribe rates 
to be charged in the future. 

In its opinion the court, while proposing 
to protect the company against confiscatory 
rates ordered by the commission, proposes 
at the same time to limit the company to 
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charging other rates that are themselves 
confiscatory, as shown by the averments of 
plaintiff’s petition and accompanying af- 
fidavits. This is but to subject the com- 
pany to a continuance of confiscation of its 
property by decree of the court while re- 
lieving it from such confiscation by or- 
der of the commission. 

Instead of vindicating the constitutional 
right above referred to, such a decree 
would itself violate that right. Manifestly 
the court should not do that unless it is 
powerless in the matter. The court is not 
powerless. The court has undoubted pow- 
er to afford the company in this suit full 
relief. That measure of relief will not be 
afforded, however, unless the decree leaves 
the company in such a legal position that it 
can immediately put into effect rates that 
are compensatory. It would be an abuse of 
discretion to limit the company to rates 
that are confiscatory. 


State Laws and Confiscation. 

Mr. Randall discusses at some length 
the propostion that no state law can be 
given any effect that results in inflicting 
confiscation, because the constitution is su- 
preme and it imposes on courts the power 
and duty to vindicate rights properly in- 
voked under its provisions. 

The state law prohibits any company 
from charging rates until after applica- 
tion to and permission by the state com- 
mission. Yet the court, in upholding the 
company in the present case has proceeded 
in disregard of that statute in order to 
grant the relief shown to be necessary. 

The schedule proposed in December, 
1921, was a change in rates, the commis- 
sion refused to approve it, but the court 
now says the company may charge that 
schedule in plain disregard of the statute. 
The court, of course is right, the company 
says, but it should go the full distance. 

Mr. Randall says it is contended that the 
company can at once apply for permission 
to put in rates desired, but the court has 
dispensed with that permission in the cir- 
cumstances of this case, and properly so. 
Therefore, the company need not make ap- 
plication for permission as it would be 
idle to say that the company must apply 
for a permission that it need not have. 
Dispensing with the permission dispenses 
with the application. 

The question, however, goes deeper than 
that. If the company should now ask per- 
mission to charge a new and adequate 
schedule, the commission might again, in 
good faith, refuse its permission, and the 
identical situation now before the court 
would be presented anew. This merely 
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continues the vicious circle, and it could 
be done indefinitely. Certainly, the com- 
pany insists, there should be an end. When 
any rate is confiscatory, there is no legal 
obligation resting on the company to ac- 
cept it. A number of cases where the ques- 
tion has been discussed are detailed in the 
brief. 

“We do not ask to have any future legis- 
lative act enjoined. Neither do we urge 
any mention of the rate of return, since 
the proposed finding of 8 per cent was in 
effect merely a limitation for the protec- 
tion of the company’s subscribers. What 
we do ask is a decree enjoining: 

First, the enforcement of the commis- 
sion’s order of November 4, 1922, as to 
exchange rates; - 

Second, interference, by the imposition 
of penalties or otherwise, with the charg- 
ing by plaintiff of exchange rates not ap- 
proved by the commission until such time 
as new rates are prescribed by the commis- 
sion and become effective.” 

The decree submitted provides that the 
limitations to be imposed shall be large 
enough to make it certain that confiscation 
will not continue until the 
acts. 

Vigorous objections are entered by the 
state railway commission to the request by 
the Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. that 
it be permitted to make its own rates until 
such time as the commission may announce 
another schedule of tariffs. The state takes 
the position that when the company has 
admitted that the legislative power of the 
commission cannot be curtailed and that 
under some circumstances the company 
may be limited to a conditional rate upon 
final decree, it leaves but one question to 
be discussed, and that is whether or not the 
limitation prescribed by the court is proper. 

Rate-making, Attorney - General Hugh 
La Master, who is handling the case for 
the commission, says is a legislative func- 
tion, whether exercised by the company or 
by a legislative body of the state. The com- 
pany insists earnestly on limitation when 
the legislative power is to be exercised by 
the state and is equally earnest that there 
should be no limitation of the legislative 
power when exercised by the company. 


commission 
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The state insists that the one limitation is 
as necessary as the other, and in this par- 
ticular case limitation of the company is 
essential because the express purpose of 
the company is to charge excessive rates. 
Four considerations are submitted as lead- 
ing to the conclusion that the legislation 
fixed by the court is proper: 

“A. If the court were to fix no limita- 
tion, the company would exercise legisla- 
tive power of rate making without restric- 
tion. Thus a single error of the commis- 
sion would be ground for releasing the 
company from all restrictions, and the only 
remedies would be those afforded by the 
common law for protection against ex- 
cessive charges. It is said by plaintiff that 
if the company should charge too great a 
rate, the could very readily 
apply to the court for a modification of 
the decree or for a dissolution of the in- 
junction. No case is pointed out where 
so drastic a remedy as dissolution of the 
injunction has been applied and it is be- 
lieved that none could be found. 

In this case the master found that the 
rates provided in the order of the com- 
mission were confiscatory, and the court 
has approved that finding. We do not 
believe, in case no limit were fixed and 
the company would charge excessive rates, 
that the court would have a legal right to 
dissolve the injunction and require the 
company to operate at rates which the 
court itself has found inadequate. No such 
punishment could or would be _ inflicted. 
In such case the court would doubtless fix 
a limit beyond which the company might 
not go. 

B. The company itself has suggested a 
limit of 8 per cent. If the court have no 
power to fix a limit, why should 8 per 
cent be suggested? The defendant in its 
prayer fully recognizes the power of the 
court to fix a limit. 
question is the amount of the limit. 

C. More than two years have elapsed 
since the entry of the order by the com- 
mission. Yet it has made no application to 
the state railway commission for relief, al- 
though the personnel of that body has 
changed since the date of the order in 
question. 


commission 


The only possible 
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Suppose that the commission had granted 
all that the company had asked in its 
application which resulted in the order 
made in 1922, would anyone say that the 
company would be justified in appealing to 
a court of equity to prevent the commis- 
sion from enforcing the order thus made? 
That is, would the company have a right 
to fix a schedule of rates without applica- 
tion to the commission? Section 5520 of 
the Compiled Statutes of Nebraska (1922) 
affords the answer. 

D. The company intends, if permitted, 
to put in a schedule of rates that would 
result in excessive charges to the sub- 
scribers. The defendants alleged and sus- 
tained their position by a large amount of 
evidence that 7 per cent was an adequate 
return. The master found 7% per cent to 
be adequate. The plaintiff excepted to the 
finding of the master of 7% per cent and 
the exception was overruled. 

It now baldly says that the court should 
not fix a limitation but should permit it to 
earn a return which under the master’s 
finding is excessive. In short, the plain- 
tiff intends, if permitted to do so, to put 
into effect a schedule of rates that would 
be exorbitant and excessive and deprive its 
subscribers of their property without due 
process of law. 

The plaintiff has not availed itself of 
the administrative remedies. The order of 
the state railway commission was entered 
November 4, 1922. All of the figures set 
forth in exhibit A attached to the petition 
for rehearing in this cause relate to 1923 
and 1924. Such figures have not been pre- 
sented to the state railway commission. 
The plaintiff is not entitled to a hearing 
of such matters in a court of equity with- 
out prior application to the commission.” 

3ell men have lost most of their joy over 
the victory on four of the five points at 
issue in view of the fact that they cannot 
earn 6 per cent on the rates now in force. 
If the court will not allow it to make rates 
until the commission acts, the company’s 
only hope will be that of starting it all 
over again with an application to the com- 
mission for an increase, with four principal 
points in dispute resolved, by court decree, 
in favor of the Northwestern Bell company. 


Points in Nebraska Rate CaseOpinion 


Formal Opinion of Federal Court in Northwestern Bell Rate Case in Nebraska 
Follows Preliminary Findings—The 43 Per Cent Contract and Costs of Omaha 
Machine-Switching—Making of Rates a Legislative and Not a Judicial Act 


In the formal opinion handed down by 


Judge Munger of the federal court for 
Nebra ka in the rate-case injunction of 
the Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
again. the Nebraska State Railway Com- 
Mission, the court follows closely the 


Prelim'nary findings made. 
The defendants had asked that the case 
be n 


decided upon the facts as to the 








rates because the Bell company had not 
followed the Nebraska law and appealed 
from the commission findings to the state 
supreme court. Judge Munger says that 
the right to resort to the court, 
which is clothed only with judicial author- 
ity, has been held by the United States 
Supreme Court not to exclude the right to 


state 


review a decision of a state railway com- 


mission by an appeal to the federal courts. 

Another claim of the commission that 
the court should not enter a decree for 
the plaintiff was founded on the conten- 
tion that while an application for rates 
was made to the commission, some fea- 
tures of the evidence now presented were 
not presented at the 
Judge Munger says that the variance be- 


original hearing. 
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tween the evidence is not deemed to be 
material, and directs a decree for the 
plaintiff. 


As the valuation had been stipulated, 
save as to the Omaha machine-switching 
installation, between the parties there was 
no finding on that matter, it being ac- 
cepted as the proper basis upon which to 
ascertain if the rate reduction ordered 
should become effective or be denied. 


In upholding the 4% per cent contract 
of the Northwestern Bell with the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co., the court 
said: 

“The defendants have criticized this 
payment because the close relationship 
between the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. and the plaintiff may over- 
burden the plaintiff with an undue expense 
account for the benefit of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. This subject 
and this danger have been considered in 
many other cases and it has been held 
that such a relationship between the two 
companies may require a close scrutiny 
of the intercorporate dealings. But the 
final question in a case of this nature is 
not the possibility of overreaching, nor the 
amount of scrutiny required, but whether, 
in view of the facts, the expense item is 
or is not a proper one. 


That the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. furnishes service and property 
to the plaintiff under this contract is not 
disputed, nor is there any real dispute 
that they are not of substantial value. 
The presumption is that this contract was 
entered into in good faith and in the 
exercise of a proper discretion by the 
officers of both corporations. 

To overcome this presumption, it was 
incumbent upon the defendants to show 
that the contract was not made in the 
exercise of a proper discretion by the 
plaintiff's officers. If it imposed an un- 
reasonable charge upon the plaintiff for 
the service and property to be furnished, 
that would be a strong circumstance to 
show that the amount was not paid as 
the result of the honest judgment of the 
plaintiff's officers, but if the amount was 
fair and reasonable, it could not be omitted 
as a proper item of expense simply because 
it was made with a corporation which 
might have dominated the action of the 
plaintiff’s officers. (Here follow a num- 
ber of citations of federal court decisions. ) 

“There was no_ substantial evidence 
offered on behalf of the defendants upon 
the question of the unreasonableness of 
this charge of 4% per cent of the gross 
annual earnings of the plaintiff. On be- 
half of the plaintiff there was much testi- 
mony to support the rate of charge as 
less than the reasonable value for the 
services and property furnished under the 
contract. In this condition of the record, 


the defendant’s exceptions to the master’s 
allowance of this 
tained.” 


item cannot be sus- 
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In the matter of including in the valua- 
tion the cost of the machine-switching 
equipment in the Omaha exchange, which 
the commission claimed ought to be borne 
by the parent Bell company because it is 
a new process not fully proved, the court 
said: 

“Tt appears that this method of switch- 
ing has passed the purely experimental 
period, has commended itself to telephone 
engineers, and while the Omaha office is 











Incompetent Management Must 
Be Replaced, 

The time is nearly at hand when in- 
competent management must be re- 
placed and competent management ex- 
tended in scope to the now mishandled 
property. 

The general standard of Independent 
service must be greatly improved, for 
hundreds of small exchanges are now 
connecting with the long distance sys- 
tem through sufferance only; and when 
the service complaints and lost call 
studies of the larger companies show 
they are only impairing their prestige 
by connecting with such exchanges and 
holding them out as a part of their long 
distance system, can they be blamed 
for taking proper measures to protect 
their interests?—Harry N. Faris. 








one of the first to attempt a trial of it 
on a large scale, it operates satisfactorily. 
The plaintiff is entitled to some latitude 
in adopting new methods and if the use 
of this equipment is a reasonable exercise 
of judgment by the plaintiff’s officers and 
not obviously wasteful, the item cannot be 
disallowed.” 


After pointing out the differences in 
opinion between engineers as to how de- 
preciation should be measured, the court 
Says: 

“Tt is impossible to overthrow the mas- 
ter’s findings for the very general criti- 
cisms levelled at them by the defendants. 
The claim seems to be that the methods 
of the plaintiff’s witnesses were so foreign 
to the proper methods, that all of the 
testimony on behalf of the plaintiff on this 
subject, or at least as to the amount of 
depreciation, should be disregarded. 

While some of the criticisms seem to 
have some basis not enough error is shown 
to invalidate the findings of fact on that 
subject. Nor is it necessary in this case 
to review various legal theories pre- 
sented as to the elements of a depreciation 
account and the proper uses of a fund 
realized from a depreciation account.” 

On the matter of the claim that the 
amount allowed for wages and salaries 
and the number of employes are excessive, 
the court says in part: 
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“A witness of the defendants, by means 
of a series of studies of the number of 
employes and of the amount of wages 
paid by some other telephone companies, 
as compared to the number of employes of 
the plaintiff and the wages paid them, 
deduces the conclusion that a large saving 
could be effected by the plaintiff. 

The evidence shows that very many 
differences in conditions exist between the 
services required of the employes of the 
several companies, and these differences 
are so great that one may not be used 
as a standard for the other. The officers 
of the plaintiff must be allowed to exer- 
cise business judgment in deciding what 
employes are necessary to the conduct of 
the business and what is a reasonable com- 
pensation for them. There is no evidence 
of abuse of discretion in these matters,” 

In denying the company’s request, 
recommended by the master, for an order 
enjoining the commission from interfering 
with the company charging such rates for 
service rendered within the state as will 
produce an 8 per cent return on the 
value of its property, the court says: 

“This making of rates is a legislative 
and not a judicial act. A decree which 
should authorize the rates to be charged 
in the future would be clearly the exer- 
cise of legislative power and not a de- 
cision upon the validity of a rate which 
has been prescribed or adopted. The rates 
which are now in force are in force by acts 
of the plaintiff or by an order of the state 
railway commision. The plaintiff availed 
itself of the statutory right to make an 
application for a change in exchange rates 
with the commission. 


The effect of granting an injunction as 
prayed for by the plaintiff would be the 
annulment of the statutes of Nebraska, 
requiring application for changes of rates 
to be submitted to the railway commission 
and making unlawful any change of rates 
until such application has been made and 
permission therefor has been granted. It 
would take away from the railway com- 
mission the right conferred by this and 
other statutes to exercise its judgment as 
to what are reasonable rates. 


The railway commission could well cor- 
clude that particular rates sought by the 
plaintiff were unreasonable, even if the 
plaintiff were entitled to additional in- 
come. Such an injunction would prevent 
the railway commission from exercising its 
legal functions, provided the plaintiff did 
no more than increase its income to 4 
fixed per cent. No reason is given why 
this statute should not be enforced. 
Similar statutes have been held valid. The 
plaintiff, has, however, exhausted __ its 
powers in endeavoring to obtain the im 
creases which it applied for before the 
state railway commission. No valid ob 
jections have been made to the particular 
rates which the plaintiff’s application 
sought authority to make.” 
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“P & H” Butt-Treated Poles in lines of South Penn. Telephone Co., 


Waynesburg, Greene County, Pennsylvania 


You get Greater Value in 
‘P&H Process Cedar Poles 


One of the correct measures of pole value is length of life. You are 
assured of longest pole life by the ‘‘P & H Process’’ of Butt-Treat- 


ment. It guarantees a full sapwood penetration to a depth of one- 
half inch. Get the biggest value in your pole purchases by specifying ‘‘P & H Pro- 
cess’’ Cedar Poles. The strategic location of our yards assures prompt shipment on 
all orders—for Northern White or Western Red Cedar—Butt-Treated or untreated. 


“Still in the Lead” 


PAGE »° HILL Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS , MINN. 


New York, N. Y. 50 Church St. Kansas City, Mo.717 Bryant Bldg. Dayton, Ohio, Reibold Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. 19 So. LaSalle St. Omaha, Neb. 536 Keeline Bldg. Dallas. Texas, 521 So. Akard St. 
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When writing to Page & Hill Co., please mention TELEPHONY. 

















- Personal and Biographical Notes 








James A. Rae, vice-president and 
general manager of the Sioux City Tele- 
phone Co., Sioux City, Ia., was recently 
elected president of the local Rotary club. 

P. E. Faber, of St. Cloud, has suc- 
ceeded John Williams as manager of the 
Wilman, Minn., exchange of the North- 
western Bell Telephone Co. 

Charles E. Malley, now district com- 
mercial manager for the Bell Telephone 
Co. of Pennsylvania in Pittsburgh, has 
succeeded Charles H. Lehmann as division 
manager and John §S. Farr, commercial 
manager of the western Pennsylvania dis- 
trict, has succeeded*Mr. Malley. 


Robert McNatt, Jr., of Jackson, 
Tenn., has accepted the position as man- 
ager of the Selmer, Tenn., office of the 
Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Mr. McNatt has been in the telephone 
business about nine years. The Selmer office 
is a part of Allen properties, recently ac- 
quired from the Sun Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. 


Edwin F. Hill has been appointed 
information manager of the Chesapeake & 
Potomac Telephone Co. and associated 
companies, with headquarters in Washing- 
ton, D. C., as a result of the organization 
of a special department to have charge 
of the company’s publicity work in West 
Virginia, Virginia, Maryland and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

S. M. Greer, vice-president in charge 
of commercial matters, is the head of 
the new department. R. G. Hunt is pub- 
licity manager, T. S. Ripplier advertising 
supervisor and Mr. Hill information man- 
ager. 

Since November 1, 1921, Mr. Hill has 
been division information manager of the 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. of 
Virginia, with headquarters in Charleston, 
W. Va. He has been in the employ of the 
ell companies for more than 25 years, en- 
tering the service of the Southern Bell as 
groundman in February, 1900. He has 
served as lineman, line foreman, general 
foreman and district foreman of construc- 
tion throughout the southern states. 


M. A. Reed, of Woodbine, Iowa, 
newly-elected president of the Iowa Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association, is a pio- 
neer of 29 years’ experience in the tele- 
phone business. He has been the prime 
mover in the development of the telephone 
at Woodbine and vicinity, having built it 
up from a very small beginning in 1896 
to a system operating some 2,800 tele- 
phones with exchanges at Logan and Dun- 
lap. 

Mr. Reed was born in Orange, Cuyahoga 
county, Ohio, June 20, 1857, and was 





educated at Scio College, Allegheny Col- 
lege and Oberlin College. In 1896 he be- 
came president of the Woodbine Telephone 
Co. Two years later he was elected sec- 





M. A. Reed, of Woodbine, New- 
ly—Elected President of the 
lowa Association. 


retary of the company. 
organization of the Boyer Valley Tele- 
phone Co. to take over the Woodbine 
Telephone Co., he made general 
manager and secretary, in which capacities 
he has continued to serve the company 
down to the present time. 

For many years Mr. Reed served as 
principal of the high schools at Garrets- 
ville and Chardon, Ohio, and superin- 
tendent of schools at Girard, Ohio, Dun- 
lap, lowa, and Woodbine, Iowa. At the 
present time he is a director of the First 
National Bank and the Peoples Savings 
Bank of Woodbine and vice-president of 
the Peoples Savings Bank. 


was 





Cleyson L. Brown, of Abilene, Kans., 
“The Builder—Who Has Developed 
a Great Utility Field.” 
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In 1916, upon the. 


Mr. Reed has been a director of the 
Iowa association and a member of the 
United States Independent Telephone 
Association for many years. He is a 
member of the A. F. & A. M., the 
R. A. M., the I. O. O. F. and the Wood- 
bine Commercial Club. 


Cleyson L. Brown, president of the 
United Telephone Co., and the United 
Power & Light Corp., both with headquar- 
ters at Abilene, Kans., is the subject of a 
story entitled “The Builder—Who has De- 
veloped a Great Utility Field,” written by 
Charles Moreau Harger and published re- 
cently in booklet form. 

The brochure presents the very interest- 
ing story of Mr. Brown’s life—of his 
hereditary fitness, his vision and integrity 
of purpose, and his natural ability as a 
builder. 

The story tells of his migration to Kan- 
sas, with his parents, of his installation of 
the first lighting system in Abilene, oper- 
ated from his father’s grist mill dam on 
the Smoky Hill River, of the obstacles 
which confronted him and how he over- 
came them. 

Abilene, then a town of 4,000, had a 
telephone system with eight tele- 
phones in use. “Give me a franchise,” he 
said, “and I’ll put in two or three hundred 
telephones at less than half the present 
rate.” He received the franchise and 
made good on his promises. 

He constructed long distance lines and 
built and acquired other telephone proper- 
ties until now the United Telephone Co., 
of which he is president, operates 58 ex- 
changes covering the northwest third of 
Kansas, with a property valuation of 
$5,000,000, 60,000 miles of wire and 50,000 
subscribers, “all served with an expertness 
and efficiency unexcelled.” 

The story is told by Mr. Harger of the 
steady growth of the Abilene power plant 
and later the development of 13 power 
companies, now the United Power & Light 
Corp., of which Mr. Brown is president. 
The corporation 


only 


now owns 10 power 
plants, four gas plants, three ice plants 
and more than 1,600 miles of high-tension 
lines. The physical properties are valued 
at more than $20,000,000. 

One of the important factors of Mr. 
Brown’s success is his thoughtfulness for 
the welfare of those working under him. 
“One of the first plans for the employes 
of his companies,” as related in the book- 
let, “was that of sick and accident insur- 
ance, death benefits and assistance in time 
of need. He has carried his helpfulness 
so far as to outline for every employe a 
system of thrift by which 10 per cent at 
least of every salary is laid aside in sound 
securities or in payments on a home. 
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THEY rest in the stock-room just as 
easily as on an idle line—Columbia 
Gray Label Batteries. But when the 
call to duty comes, they jump at the 
chance to show how completely they 
can safeguard the satisfaction of the 
service. 


To be economical, telephone bat- 
teries must have long life. That’s why 
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this special battery was made. Its 
ability to thrive in idleness and save 
its energy for useful work makes the 
Columbia Gray Label last longer. 
Fahnestock spring clip binding posts 
at no extra cost to you. 


Manufactured and guaranteed by 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC, 


New York San Francisco 
Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


Columbia 


Telephone Batteries 


Best by test—they last longer 











When writing to National Carbon Co. please mention TELEPHONY. 
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“He has made intelligent investors of his 
family of over 1,400 employes. Never 
has there been among these employes a 
strike or a labor organization. Each knows 
that he will receive full justice, fair treat- 
ment and recognition of his efforts—and 
is content. This makes for a fuller hap- 
piness.” 

Another factor has been his frank and 
honest dealing with city councils, investing 
institutions, etc. “I have always laid my 
business cards face up on the table,” re- 
marked Mr. Brown after a particularly 
wearing but successful conference. “It 
never pays a utility or any other business 
to conceal or evade. 


“Our organizations have succeeded be- 
cause we adopted at the beginning the 
policy of full publicity, and every com- 
munity with whose representatives we 
dealt has been given every fact bearing on 
the proposition presented.” 


New England Company Reduces 
Dividend for First Quarter. 


Directors of the New England Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., meeting recently 
at Boston, declared a quarterly dividend 
of $1 a share on the capital stock instead 
of the $2 per quarter hitherto allowed. 
The per annum rate to stockholders thus 
is cut from $8 to $4a share. The $1 divi- 
dend is payable June 30 to stock of record 
June 10. , 

The reduction was explained by Presi- 
dent Matt B. Jones in a statement as being 
due to the fact that earnings for the 
second quarter of the year would be in- 
adequate to pay the old rate, “even when 
added to the remaining surplus which must 
be used to pay the dividend.” The question 
of future dividends, he said, would be de- 
termined by the current earnings. 

“The directors believe, however,” Presi- 
dent Jones said, “that this is not a time for 
hasty action by stockholders and desire 
that each of you (the stockholders) shall 
be advised as to the facts in order that 
there shall be no misunderstanding as to 
the situation. 

Your company is sound in financial 
structure and in the efficiency and economy 
of its operations, and our present situation 
results entirely from the inadequacy of our 
rates, which have increased only about 15 
per cent above pre-war levels, although 
labor costs have doubled and prices gener- 
ally average 60 per cent above the pre-war 
levels. 

Your directors have already taken the 
steps necessary to secure higher rates and 
in some of our states the company has al- 
ready presented its proof as to their rea- 
sonableness. A reasonable opportunity for 
investigation by public authority is neces- 
sary, but we believe that our present sit- 
uation is temporary. 

It will be the policy of the company to 
resume the payment of dividends at the 
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usual rate of 8 per cent as soon as pos- 
sible. We, therefore, advise you not to 
needlessly sacrifice your stock, but to be pa- 
tient during the time necessarily involved 
in the proceedings now under way.” 


Illinois Has Fine May District 
Meeting at Divernon. 


On May 20 representatives of southern 
central Illinois telephone companies met 
at the May district convention of the 
Illinois Telephone Association which was 
held in the K. of P. hall at Divernon. In 
connection with the regular convention 
sessions a very successful ‘traffic confer- 
ence was conducted by Miss Esther Soren- 
sen, traveling chief operator of the IlIli- 
nois Telephone Association, at the Baptist 
Church. 

The telephone people attending the con- 
vention and prominent local citizens were 
entertained at luncheon at Nagy’s banquet 
hall at noon. Addresses were made by 
John Rettberg, mayor of Divernon, who 
delivered the keys of the city to the of- 
ficers of the Illinois Telephone Associa- 
tion, and by F. A. Norris, president of the 
Illinois Telephone Association, Jay G. 
Mitchell, secretary-treasurer, and others. 
Very successful community singing was en- 
joyed by those present. 

The sessions were devoted to a discus- 
sion of telephone revenues and operating 
expenses illustrated by stereopticon and to 
a discussion of publicity methods. The 
companies represented were advised by the 
Illinois Telephone Association to contract 
regularly for advertising space and to make 
use of it constantly. 

A number of successful public utility ad- 
vertisements of the year 1924 were ex- 
amined and analyzed for the benefit of the 
telephone executives present. An explana- 
tion of the “Phone for Food” campaign 
was made by F. W. Kelly, district com- 
mercial superintendent of the Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co. of Springfield. 

In, the evening the Illinois Telephone 
Association presented a seven-reel moving 
picture entertainment to the residents of 
Divernon and vicinity in the opera house. 
Two reels of educational pictures pertain- 
ing to the telephone industry were shown, 
in connection with a five-reel feature pic- 
ture, to about 800 residents of Divernon 
and vicinity. In connection with the tele- 
phone pictures a brief address was given 
by Jay G. Mitchell on “The Magnitude of 
the Telephone Industry.” 

The June district meeting of the Illinois 
Telephone Association will be held at 
DeKalb on June 17. 


Dr. Pupin Heads American Insti- 
tute of Electrical Engineers. 


Dr. Michael I. Pupin, professor at Co- 
lumbia University, New York City, and 
well known throughout the world as a 


scientist, was elected president of the 
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American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers at the annual business meeting held 
in the Engineering Societies building, New 
York, May 15. Other officers elected 
were: : 

Vice-Presidents: Arthur G. Pierce, 
Cleveland, Ohio; W. E. Mitchell, Birming- 
ham, Ala.; Herbert S. Sands, Denver, 
Colo. (re-elected); P. M. Downing, San 
Francisco, Calif.; W. P. Dobson, Toronto, 
Canada. 

Managers: M. M. Fowler, Chicago; E, 
C. Stone, Pittsburgh, Pa.; H. A. Kidder, 
New York. 

Treasurer: George A, Hamilton, Fliza- 
beth, N. J. (re-elected). 

These officers, together with the follow- 
ing hold-over officers, will constitute the 
board of directors for the next adminis- 
trative year, beginning August 1: Farley 
Osgood, Newark, N. J.; Harris J. Ryan, 
Stanford University, Calif.; Edward 
Bennett, Madison, Wis.; John Harisber- 
ger, Seattle, Wash.;: Harold B. Smith, 
Worcester, Mass.; L. F. Morehouse, New 
York; H. W. Eales. St. Louis, Mo.; H. 
M. Hobart, Schenectady, N. Y.; Ernest 
Lunn, Chicago; G. L. Knight, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; William M. McConahey, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; W. H. Vanderpoel, Newark, 
N. J.; H. P. Charlesworth, New York; 
John B. Whitehead, Baltimore, Md.; J. 
M. Bryant, Austin, Texas; E. B. Mer- 
riam, Schenectady, N. Y. 

At the meeting of the directors held on 
the same date, F. L. Hutchinson was re- 
appointed secretary of the Institute for 
the coming administrative year. 

The annual report of the board of di- 
rectors, presented at the meeting, showed 
a net increase in the membership during 
the year of 863, the total membership on 
April 30 being 17,318. 

In addition to the four general con- 
ventions of the Institute and the regional 
meeting, there were 934 meetings held by 
the local organizations in the _ principal 
cities and educational institutions in the 
country, the aggregate attendance at 
which meetings was more than 76,000. 


New Exchange Under Construc- 
tion at Elmore, Ohio. 


The New Ottawa County Telephone Co. 
has begun construction of a new office 
building and exchange in Elmore, Ohio. 
The new building will have a frontage of 
48 feet and will have the offices on the first 
floor and the exchange on the second. 
There will also be storerooms and garage. 


Tributary Operators’ Conference 
at New Hampton a Success 


The tributary operators’ conference held 
at New Hampton, Iowa, May 15, under 
the auspices of the Iowa Independent 
Telephone Association, had a registration 
of 22. Great interest was manifested by 
all of the operators in the program. 
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Safety First 


With this Mead-Morrison Pole Setting 
Derrick three men can set more poles per 
day than an eight-man crew working by 
hand. 

More important still to your reputation 
as an operator, safe-guarding lives and 
property, this outfit removes the hazards 
ordinarily associated with pole setting. 
The powerful Underslung Winch with 
Automatic Brake gives the operator com- 
plete control over the pole at all times. 
The Derrick Legs are of Shelby Steel 
Tubing—light, yet strong. 











This equipment for Public Utilities is 
fully described in our new booklet show- 
ing Mead-Morrison Motor Truck Der- 
ricks, Cranes and Winches at work. 


Ask for Catalog No. 25. 
MEAD-MORRISON 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


530 Prescott St., East Boston, Mass. 
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MEAD-MORRISON 


Mulitiplies Man-Power 
HOISTING - HAULING - HANDLING 


When writing to Mead-Morrison, please mention TELEPHONY. 
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Syntron Electric Hammer Meets 
Many Needs in Telephone Field. 
The “F” Syntron electric hammer, which 

strikes 3,600 blows per minute as com- 
pared with 30 blows with a hand-driven 
hammer, is saving time, labor and money 
for a number of telephone companies 
throughout the country, as well as for a 
great many construction companies, gen- 
eral contractors, power plants and other 
utilities. Some of the larger telephone 
companies, after conducting exhaustive 
tests, have decided to adopt the Syntron 
hammer exclusively for use in drilling and 
chipping work of various kinds. 

The type “F” Syntron hammer is the 
smallest electric hammer now standardly 
built, weighing but nine pounds. In the 
telephone field it has numerous uses, most 
important among which is drilling through 
various kinds of material 
stallations. 

There are four essential reasons why the 
Syntron has won for itself so many en- 
thusiastic users: 

First, its portability. 
easily carry it about. 

Second, its ruggedness. There are no 
motors or gears to wear out; the piston 
is the only moving part, and the ham- 
mer cannot be overloaded. 

Third, power-accessibility. 
from any electric light socket. 

Fourth, balance. It is perfectly bal- 
anced and easy to handle. 

Another feature which is very much 
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Slow and Tedious Job of Salvaging 
Conduit Ducts by Means of Ham- 
mer and Chisel. 


Tile 





appreciated is its low cost of operation, 
being less than 10 cents a day. One of 
its users testifies that the Syntron has 
effected a saving of the wages of six men, 




















Sectional View of Syntron Hammer. 


a return of more than 2,500 per cent on 
the investment. 

The accompanying sectional view shows 
how the tool operates. A and B are wind- 
ings mounted on a cylinder, E, forming 
powerful field magnets which are ener- 
gized by alternating current. These mag- 
nets are so located that when the current 
passes through the windings, the hard- 
ened steel piston, C, moving in the 
cylinder, is given a reciprocal motion in 
synchronism with the supply voltage. 

The end of the cutting tool, D, is so 
held by the collar, G, that it receives the 
full force of the blow as the piston 
reaches its maximum speed. On_ the 
other end, the piston impacts against a 
shock-absorbing device, H, which ab- 
sorbs the kinetic energy of the up stroke 
and expends that energy in adding force 
to the down stroke. 

The starting and stopping of the ham- 
mer is controlled through the trigger, F. 
The alternating current supplied to the 
hammer is regulated through a_ small 
portable control box having no moving 
parts and nothing that will get out of 
order or require adjustment. 

The type “F” Syntron hammer has a 
drilling capacity of half an inch diameter. 
The hammer may be secured in two 
larger sizes. Type A, weighing 17 pounds, 
has a drilling capacity of one inch 
diameter, while Type B, weighing 26 
pounds, has a drilling capacity of 1% 
inches diameter. 

The accompanying illustrations show 
one use which a utility corporation is 
making of the “F’ Syntron hammer. The 
tile conduit ducts shown, as_ telephone 
men know, are expensive. In the course 
of handling them, many become chipped 
at the ends, making it impossible to fit 
them snugly, as is required. 

After attempting to use an ordinary 
chisel and hammer, air hammers and a 
number of other appliances in an effort to 
economically salvage the ducts, the man in 
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charge of this work purchased a Syntron 
electric hammer and found a solution to 
the problem. The lightness of the blows 
and the rapidity with which they are 
struck make it possible to even up the ends 
of the tile ducts without 
splitting. 

Further information relative to the Syn- 
tron hammers may be obtained from the 
manufacturers, the National Electric Mfg. 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., upon request. 


danger of 


New Sales Engineer for Everstick 
Anchor Co., of St. Louis. 

H. R. Knelson, has been made sales 
engineer of the Everstick Anchor Co., of 
St. Louis, Mo., in territory west of the 
Mississippi river, according to a recent 
announcement by V. L. Crawford, sales 
manager of the company. Mr. Knelson 
was formerly with the 
struction department of the Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co. 


connected con- 


Ford Light Trucking Equipment 
Makes Appearance. 

made by the Ford 

Motor Co. of the placing on the market of 

a new light trucking unit. 

the illustration on the following page the 

equipment is a combination of the standard 


Announcement is 


As shown in 


Ford runabout with rear deck replaced by 
a pick-up body. 

This should prove of unusual interest to 
telephone companies as a solution to the 








A Syntron Hammer Was Found to Be the 
Solution to the Problem of Econom- 
ically Salvaging the Ducts. 
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o S EVERY LINEMAN KNOWS, the helper on the 

by ground is called a “‘groundhog”’ or “‘grunt”’ and 

7 the tools he hands up are “‘gimmicks.”’ 

ne No menial task but a very important one, and Western 


- Electric is proud to be serving linemen in just that way 
—hbringing ‘‘gimmicks”’ from many sources to the job, 
on time and in the right order. 


Such service involves an obligation—protection for 
the man up the pole. To guard his safety Western 
Electric has selected the tools and supplies of nationally 
known makers. Safety belts, climbers or hardware, the 
equipment that Western Electric is busy passing up to 
linemen will stand the strain and then some. 


Everything electrical, tools and supplies, is available 
through our nearest office. 


Western EJecfric 


a ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 


OFFICES IN 50 PRINCIPAL CITIES 









When writing to Western Electric Co., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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Work Under Way on New Tele- 
phone Exchange for Emery, S. D. 

The Tri-County Mutual Telephone Co., 
operating some 400 stations at Emery, S., 
D. has commenced work on the construc- 
tion of a new exchange building. The 
structure will be of rough brick with a 
full basement. The company’s plans for 
the rehabilitation of its telephone system 
include the placing of its wires in under- 
ground cable. 





Manufacturers’ Exhibits at Recent 
Pennsylvania Convention. 

On this page is reproduced a photograph 
of the exhibits at the convention of the 
Pennsylvania State Telephone & Traffic 
Association, held at the Penn-Harris 
Hotel, Harrisburg, Pa., May 5, 6 and 7. 
The exhibits were conveniently located in 


the assembly room adjoining the ball room 
View of Manufacturers’ Exhibit at Annual Convention of Pennsylvania Association in which the convention sessions were held. 
Held Recently at the Penn-Harris Hotel in Harrisburg. 











Displays were presented by the follow- 





problem of securing: rapid transportation 
of light loads at low cost. 

Now, there is an all-steel body available, 
securely attached to the frame of the 
chassis, with rear door adjustable chains, 
side flanges, and steel floor strips with 
sunken bolt heads. The inside dimensions 
of the body are 40% ins. by 56 ins. The 
height from floor to top of flare is 13 ins. 

Further information may be obtained 
from your local Ford dealer. 


Prices in the Metal Market. 
New York, May 25.—Copper—Quiet ; 
electrolytic, spot and futures, 135¢c asked. 
Tin—Steady ; spot and near by, 55.25c; fu- 
tures, 55.12c. Iron—Irregular; No. 1 
northern, $20@20.50; No. 2. northern, 
$19.50@21; No. 2 southern, $20@21. Lead 


“*iaeegauaaes R50. 7; rm: 
—Firm ; open, 8.25@8.50c. Zinc—Firm ; New Light Trucking Unit, a Combination of the Standard Ford Runabout With Rear 
East St. Louis, spot and futures, 7@7.05c. Deck Replaced by Pick-Up Body. 














ing manufacturers: Automatic Electric 
Co., Chicago; Coffey System & Audit Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Cook Electric Co., Chi- 
cago; Copperweld Steel Co., Braddock, P. 
O., Rankin, Pa.; French Battery & Carbon 
Co., Chicago; Kellogg Switchboard & 
Supply Co., Chicago; Monarch Telephone 
Mfg. Co., Chicago; National Carbon Co., 
New York; Reliable Electric Co., Chi- 
cago; Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. 
Co., Rochester, N. Y. 





~— ee on vr ee woe - 
aon caer a yakcin io Western Electric Opens New Kan- 
res sas City Distributing House. 
On this page is reproduced a photograph 
of the Western Electric Co.’s new dis- 
tributing house, recently opened in Kansas 
City, Mo. This new building has 44,000 
square feet of floor space as against the 
2,500 square feet of the first Western 
New Distributing House Recently Opened by the Western Electric Co. in Kansas City, Electric distributing house established im 
Mo., with 44,000 Square Feet of Floor Space. that city in 1903. 
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ONLY $39.00 


For This Highest Grade Trailer 
One Half Ton Capacity 





Order direct 
from this Ad. 
Sold on a 
money back 
guarantee 











You Need This Trailer, Use It Either 
Behind Your Car or Truck 


Here is a light weight trailer, weighing only 275 pounds, yet 
has a guaranteed carrying capacity of 1,000 pounds. Built 
entirely of hardwood, painted a durable dark grey. Size of 
body 40x72 inches by 12 inches high. The endgates and sides 
of box body are easily and quickly removable, leaving a flat 
chassis. The wheels, hubs, bearings and springs are same 
as Ford. 


Price does not include pneumatic tires, we do not furnish 
or handle any tires, most customers prefer to furnish their 
own. The wheels are regular Ford clincher 30x3% size. 

With our sheet of illustrated instructions it is easy to make 
a bracket and attach it either to your car or truck to hitch 
the trailer to. 


By our method of selling, direct from our factory to you, 
we are able to give you this high grade trailer at the unheard 
of low price. F. O. B. our factory. Check must accompany 
all orders. Order direct from this ad. Do it now, you take no 
risk. We guarantee entire satisfaction or you return the 
trailer to us by freight, charges collect, and we will imme- 
diately refund your $39.00 plus freight charges you paid out 
on it to your city. 


THE BOWER MANUFACTURING CO. 
BOX 14, FOWLER, IND. 














A short cut to 
perfect commutation 


ADE in sizes and grades to 

meet all telephone require- 
ments. Sent on free trial; ask for 
the details. 


The Original 
Commutator Resurfacer 


Ideal Commutator Dresser Co. 


1052 Park Ave. Sycamore, IIlinoi, 


DEAL 


Commutator Resurfacer 





Sent 
FREE! 


T5-30F-RTG 
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Reli ability 


by WESTON 


O open or close a local circuit when the 
voltage in the main circuit reaches a cer- 
tain predetermined value—Telephone Engi- 
neers depend upon the Weston voltage relay. 


The telephone field, one of the most exacting 
branches of maintenance in commercial work 
today knows Weston’s reliability to perform 
day-in and day-out for their specific need, 
and there is a Weston instrument for every 
class of Telephone service. 


For information upon Weston Relays 
write for Bulletin 501, or for details of 
Weston’s adaptability of precision 
electrical measurement devices to the 
Telephone Field, send an inquiry to 
our Engineering Staff. 





WESTON 
Model 30 
Relay 





Weston Electrical Instrument Corp. 
5 Weston Ave., Newark, N. J. 


WESTON 








| Electrical Indicating Instrument Authorities Since 1888 | 











STANDARD*The World Over 





What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 






missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


Residence Rates in Washington, 
D. C., Reduced by Commission. 
The Public Utilities Commission of the 

District of Columbia, on May 13, ordered 

a reduction in the residence rates of the 

Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co., 

thus reducing the company’s annual reve- 

nues in the district by $80,000 or $90,000. 


The rate for unlimited residence service 
is reduced from $5 to $4.75 per month. 
While the two-party residence rate re- 
mains at $2.50, the number of messages 
allowed is increased from 35 to 40. 


The revised rate schedule is estimated to 
yield a return of 7 per cent upon the new 
valuation of $18,500,000 recently fixed by 
the commission upon the company’s prop- 
erty. The former valuation amounted to 
$19,000,000. 

The commission thus compromised be- 
tween the demands of the telephone com- 
pany for an 8 per cent return and the de- 
mands of the Federation of Citizens’ Asso- 
ciation for a 6 per cent return. 


When asked for a statement in regard 
to the commission’s order, President A. E. 
Berry of the Chesapeake & Potomac Tele- 
phone Co. said that although he thought 
the commission had erred in reducing the 
rates, no court action was in view at this 
time. He declared that radio broadcasting 
service would be continued, notwithstand- 
ing the refusal of the commission to allow 
the amount invested therein as an item of 
valuation for rate-making purposes. 

The commission’s order becomes effective 
June 10. 


Peoria Rate Case to Be Taken to 
U. S. Supreme Court. 

Judge Louis Fitzhenry in the federal 
district court at Springfield, Ill., issued a 
decree, on May 11, in favor of the plain- 
tiff in the suit brought by the Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co., to restrain the Illinois Com- 
merce Commission from taking action to 
restrain the telephone company from put- 
ting into effect higher telephone rates in 
Peoria. The Illinois Commerce Commis- 
sion has announced that it will appeal the 
case to the United: States Supreme Court. 

This case has been dragging along for 
nearly five years. Last summer Judges 
Lindley, Page and Fitzhenry, sitting as a 
statutory court, granted an interlocutory 
injunction against the commission, re- 


straining it from taking action to restrain 
the telephone company from increasing its 
rates in Peoria. 

The rates as originally filed were sched- 
uled to become effective April 1, 1920. The 





motion of the.defendants to dismiss the 
case was filed in 1921 but was not heard 
until April 13 of this year. On May 7 
Judge Fitzhenry denied the motion to dis- 
miss the case. 


City of Hopkinsville, Ky., Denies 
Increase in Rates. 

The city commissioners of Hopkinsville, 
Ky., recently refused permission to the 
Christian-Todd Telephone Co. to increase 
its rates. Since the government increased 
the rates during the war, these have con- 
tinued in force, but the telephone company 
asked for an increase, effective May 1. 
The matter was argued at length and the 
commissioners then refused to permit the 
increase. 


Michigan Rate Decision Not Ex- 
pected Until the Fall. 

New telephone rates for Michigan and 
particularly the city of Detroit, probably 
will not be fixed by the Michigan Public 
Utilities Commission until the coming fall. 
The commission’s inspectors have completed 
their appraisal and audit, and it is ex- 
pected to be ready for the commission’s 
use about June 1. 

Several weeks of hearings are expected 
after the new value of Michigan Bell 
telephone holdings is determined and as 
this is expected to bring the completion of 
the case some time late in the summer 
which is necessary to fix rates in each city 
of the state on the basis of the new find- 
ings, the preparing of the commission’s 
finding is certain to take some weeks. 

Michigan telephone rates have been 
more or less in confusion and in the courts 
since 1915. Then it was the first rate 
squabble arose. The latest was last 
year when the city of Detroit filed new 
petitions for rate adjustments after the 
supreme court had revised and overturned 
many of the commission’s holdings in its 
order of 1922. 

Rates in Detroit now are in accord with 
a temporary order issued early this year 
in which rates for residence telephone 
were reduced slightly. The new rate to be 
based on the commission’s own appraisal 
will take the temporary rate into consider- 
ation. This will enable the commission to 
allow the company to make up any loss 
in its new rate or charge off any excess. 

Compilation of the new appraisal, which 
is the first to be made by the commission 
of the entire system, is now nearing com- 
pletion. General additions of equipment 
in Detroit made the work of the appraisers 
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particularly 
compilation. 

Claims of the city of Detroit, which re- 
sulted in the temporary rate, were that the 
city exchanges were earning the profit and 
carrying the burden for the rest of the 
state. A profit of 13 per cent in Detroit 
instead of 7 per cent allowed by law was 
charged. The company maintains it has 
a right to its 7 per cent profit in the state 
as a whole. 


heavy and delayed a final 


Rate Increase Approved for Glyn- 
don (Minn.) Telephone Co. 
The Glyndon Telephone Co., 

77 town and 78 rural stations from its 

exchanges at Glyndon, was authorized by 

the Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 

Commission, on May 16, to increase its 

rates residence and rural 

stations 25 cents per month. The rate for 

extension telephones is reduced from 50 

to 33% cents. 

The new gross monthly rate schedule, 
effective as of June 1, follows: 


serving 


fer business, 


Individual line, business........... $2.50 
Individual line, residence.......... 2.00 
ee ee a rer 2.09 
Extension telephones (net)........ 3338 


All rates payable quarterly in advance 

A discount of 75 cents will be allowed 
if the bill is paid on or before the 20th day 
of the first month cf the quarter; 5) 
cents if paid on or before the 20th day 
of the second month of the quarter, and 
25 cents if paid on or before the 20th 
day of the third month of the quarter in 
which the service is rendered. 


The company is ordered to furnish day 
service from 6 a. m. to 10 p. m., and 
emergency night service from 10 p. m. to 
6 a. m., except that the office may be 
closed on Sundays from 10 a. m. to 12:30 
p. m., and to keep its records and ac- 
counts in accordance with the uniform 
system of accounts, as prescribed by the 
commission. 

The commission’s opinion in this pro- 
ceeding follows in part: 

“A statement of the operation of the 
company for 1924 was submitted, which 
shows that the operating expense €X- 
ceeded the revenues for the same period, 
the revenues being $3,135.86, and the opet- 
ating expenses, including taxes and uncol- 
lectable accounts, $3,257.17, leaving a net 
deficit of $121.31. 

An examination of the accounts of the 
company shows conclusively that a proper 
distribution of the expenditures are m0 
being made. The construction and recot- 
struction expense has been included with 
the maintenance expense except t!:at ? 
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| because they are built for a LONG LIFE of service, their LOW 





SF ederal Telephone Equipment 


The illustration shows one of the many FEDERAL STANDARD 
TELEPHONES installed in the power houses of the U. S. Light- 
house Service. 


FEDERAL TELEPHONES were chosen for these installations 


COST of maintenance, requiring MINIMUM ATTENTION and 
their ability to absorb abuse. 


Use Federal Telephones 
or replacing old equipment 
maintenance cost. 


SHederal Telephone Manufacturing Corporation 
Buffalo, New York, U.S.A. 
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Exide 


BATTERIES 





The excellence of this country’s tele- 
phone service is largely due to the ex- 
cellence of the equipment. The adoption 
of Exide Batteries in telephone service is 
almost universal. 


Philadelphia 








THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, 153 Dufferin St., Toronto 


EVER-PROTECT 


CABLE COMPOUND 


Is Ideally Adapted for Underground 
Cable Construction Without Conduit 


And so easy to apply!—write for 
illustrated booklet which will instruct 
you in the many important time and 
money saving uses for EVER PROTECT 


Have You a Drum on Hand for Emergency? 
Order from your jobber or direct. 


National Cable Compound Co. 
Incorporate 
MITCHELL - - IND. 




















Note Protection at Cornere 


Blake Insulated Staples 


Unequalled for telephone and 
bell wiring. The fibre insula- 
tion prevents troublesome 
short circuits and grounds. 


4 Sizes Pat. Nov., 1900 
Write for Samples 


Blake Signal & Mfg. Co. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


















The “STEWART” TEST SET 


Locates those troublesome lightning grounds with 
ease, even grounded inside wire. Tells which way and 
how far to trouble, grounds, crosses and shorts, thus 
making it not necessary to visit every house on a line 
when a line is grounded in the carbons. A two-min- 
ute test will often elimi- 
nate more than half the 
houses on the line. 


Sent on 10 days’ trial 


STEWART BROTHERS 


Makers of Testing Instruments 
OTTAWA ILLINOIS 























ULLtL Lhe 


Switchboard Plugs, All Types, U: S. Patent 1302471 


INSULATION IN ONE UNIT. 





IN USE ON FIVE CONTINENTS 


TELEFON FABRIK AUTOMATIC 







Specify 


ROEBLING 


DOUBLE GALVANIZED 


TELEPHONE 


















7 AMALIEGADE COPENHAGEN DENMARK for your 
a Repair 
Work 
Northern Western 
CEDAR POLES om 
A full assortment of sizes “i 
Prompt Shipments Assured - oy ~ d np 3 
T. M. Partridge Lumber Co. Steel Suna et 
Lumber Exchange MINNEAPOLIS Grades rats 


















Please tell the Advertiser you saw his 


Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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sum of $10 is being charged as additions 
to the general equipment account. 

In the consideration of this case, the 
commission has allowed an operating ex- 
pense of $2,456.95, exclusive of taxes and 
uncollectable. accounts. This amount is 
deemed ample to properly operate the 
Glyndon exchange. In order to truly re- 
flect the actual operating expense, the com- 
pany must in the future keep their books 
and records in accordance with the system 
of accounting prescribed by the com- 
mission.” 


Explains Company’s Practices as 
Productive of Better Service. 

A. W. Forbes, general manager of the 
Stanton Independent Telephone Co., ap- 
peared before the Nebraska State Railway 
Commission recently to answer a double- 
barreled citation. He was asked to show 
cause why the commission should not re- 
quire the company to bujld and maintain 
stub lines in rural service, and why he had 
not reported switching charges collected or 
secured authority to make switching rates. 

When Mr. Forbes was asked by Com- 
missioner Taylor why he had made such 
charges to rural subscribers when it was 
the general practice for the company to 
do this work, he replied that he did not 
consider the other managers had used the 
best business judgment. He said that in his 
21 years of experience he had found that 
this way of handling the matter had re- 
sulted in better service. 


So long as it is somebody else’s property 
that is damaged by driving under wires 
and pole lines with high loads, a farmer 
is not very careful, but when he knows 
that he must pay the damage himself he 


does not take any chances. He also keeps 
his trees trimmed and avoids wire cross- 
ings. This means less maintenance cost 
and continuous service. 


If a storm puts a number of farm lines 
out of commission, the fact that it is the 
subscriber’s job to get out and put his stub 
line back into shape means that service 
will be restored a good long time before 
it wouJd be possible for the company to 
get araund to making repairs. 

Mr. Forbes said that where all that is 
necessary to give service is to run a drop 
line from the main lead, the company does 
this itself and maintains the line. The con- 
formation of the land in many parts of 
Stanton county is such that it is a com- 
mon practice to set houses far back from 
the highways, running from a quarter of a 
mile to a half-mile. For the company to 
build and maintain stub lines of this length, 
much above the average generally, would 
require added capital and cost so much 
more for maintenance that rates would 
have to be higher. . He said that the pres- 
ent situation was satisfactory to all but 
two or three farmers. 

Another factor entering into and justi- 
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fying the practice; he said, was that a num- 
ber of subscribers are residents of twi- 
light zones or actually in the territory of 
other companies, such as those at Madison, 
Pilger, Norfolk and Winside. These are 
all Stanton county farmers who prefer 
service with their county-seat towns. One 
farmer built and maintains a three-mile 
pole line, while several others have lines 
as long as 1% miles. 

Mr. Forbes said that the company owns 
five-sevenths of the stock of the Fox Creek 
Telephone Co., the only one switched, and 
that for managerial reasons it is regarded 
as all one company; hence no reports of 
switching receipts or application for 
authority to make such rates. 


The Stanton company is all metallic in 
construction, and one of the best-managed 
companies in the state. Mr. Forbes and 
H. D. Miller, banker, own practically all of 
the stock. They bought the property from 
the Bell in 1904. They serve over 700 
stations. 


Salaries of Telephone Executives 
and Recent Nebraska Ruling. 
R. L. Keester, head of the Farmers & 

Merchants Telephone Co. of Alma, has 

written the following letter to the 

Nebraska State Railway Commission: 


After reading the decision made by 
Judge Munger in the case of the North- 
western Bell Telephone Co. for an in- 
crease in rates, we see no reason why 
our company could not put in force 
immediately a $3 business rate and a 
$2 residence rate on all of our ex- 
changes. From the opinion now down 
by Judge Munger, it appears that we 
no longer have to apply to your com- 
mission for an increase in rates, that 
we can at any time we desire increase 
our rates to meet'the conditions so we 
may receive 8 per cent on our invest- 
ment, no matter what our capital stock 
is or our funded indebtedness. 

Inasmuch as the officers of this 
company have been working for less 
than $37,000 per year or for $12,000 
per year (the maximum and minimum 
amounts charged by the Northwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. for its services) 
we think a fair price for the manager 
of this place would be $5,000 and the 
secretary, $2,500, so should put these 
rates in force to raise that amount of 
money. 


The commission will call his attention 
tc the fact that he has misread the de- 
cision of Judge Munger and that the 
court has refused to permit the Bell com- 
pany to make its own rates. On the 
matter of the compensation of officers, 
the commission found its hands tied by 
the court decree, which was to the effect 
that where an abuse of discretion has 
not been committed by the directors of 
a telephone company, the commission can- 
not interfere with the action of the man- 
agement of the company in fixing sal- 
aries and running internal affairs. 

It is a fact established by the record 
that most of the smaller companies in 
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Nebraska pay low salaries compared even 
with other enterprises in their own com- 
munities. Usually the company officers 
have preferred this condition rather than 
to raising a row in a rate case. When 
Alfred Bratt was president of the Monroe 
Telephone Co. he was awarded back com- 
pensation, in the decree of the commission 
allowing the company to issue additional 
stock, but he preferred to forego collecting 
it. After his death his son took charge 
of the company. 


Another company that has a rate case 
before it at the present time made a show- 
ing that its officers, in order not to get 
entangled with the patrons in a rate in- 
crease, cut off their own salaries for sev- 
eral years. In fact, the record is full 
of cases where officers are paying them- 
selves much less than they are entitled to 
receive under any standard of payment, 
and have not asked the commission to 
sanction salaries that are proper. 

It is not unlikely that some of the 
braver of the company executives will 
adopt Mr. Keester’s suggestion, since an 
increase in salaries and also in rates to 
correspond could be sustained in the 
courts under the federal judge’s decree, 
which is founded on a number of federal 
supreme court decisions. 


Refuses to Act in Regard to 
Mutual Company Practices. 
The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion has ruled that it will not seek to 
exercise any supervision whatsoever over 
telephone companies mutually organized. 
Citizens of Deshler had asked it to order 
the local telephone company to give service 
to all who desire it without having to 
invest $60 for a share of stock, the re- 
quirement of the company made when any 
newcomer desires service. Deshler is a 
German community with most of its en- 
terprises organized on a mutual basis, 
one of these industries being the largest 
broom factory in the world. It is the 
only town of 1,000 inhabitants in the state 
that has a mutual company giving tele- 

phone service. 

The spokesman for the objectors said 
that it was just as unreasonable a require- 
ment in a community where persons come 
and go from year to year as to permit 
a railroad company to refuse a_ person 
a seat in a passenger train unless he had 
bought previously a share of stock in 
the company. 

The commission replied that the supreme 
court had held that it was without power 
to compel a mutual company to do any- 
thing it didn’t want to do, and had over- 
turned an order of the commission on the 
Southern Elkhorn Telephone Co., a farm- 
ers’ mutual, to furnish service to 4 
farmer in the community on the ground 
that the law gave it no authority over 
these mutuals either as to service or rates. 
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Special Master Appointed in New 
_ Jersey Rate Case. 

Federal Judge Rellstab in the district 
court at Trenton, N. J., on May 12, ap- 
pointed former Judge Charles F. Lynch 
as a special master to hear testimony in 
the suit brought by the New York Tele- 
phone Co. against the New Jersey Public 
Utility Commission. Mr. Lynch is to find 
all the facts in the case, make computa- 
tions and report his conclusions and recom- 
mendations to the Trenton district court. 

After inserting a clause for the protec- 
tion of subscribers of the telephone com- 
pany, the injunction restraining the board 
of public utility commissioners from pre- 
venting an increase in the telephone com- 
pany’s rates in northern New Jersey was 
signed on May 12 by the special tribunal 
of federal judges who recently drew the 
order. 

The added clause stipulates that the tele- 
phone company post $2,000,000 as surety 
that in the event that the order of injunc- 
tion is dissolved by the United States 
Supreme Court the money paid by sub- 
scribers in excess of the rate in effect under 
the original order of the utility board will 
be returned to subscribers. 

In their order restraining the commis- 
sion from preventing the telephone com- 
pany increasing its rates, Judges Rellstab, 
Joseph Buffington and Hugh Morris or- 
dered the company not to put its increased 
rates into effect before May 31. The new 
rates are those filed with the commission 
on March 6, 1924. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 
ALABAMA. 

June 1: Hearing at Montgomery on 
petition of W. D. Bailey for approval of 
purchase by him of the properties and as- 
sets of the Hodges Independent Local & 
Long Distance Telephone Co., at Hodges, 
Ala., in Franklin county, and for opera- 

tion of these properties. 
CALIFORNIA. 

May 16: Extensions of time in which 
to comply with the railroad commission’s 
statutes governing overhead line construc- 
tion granted to Coachella Valley Home 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Thermal, 
until August 1, 1925; to Valley Telephone 
Co., of Holtville, until September 1, 1925; 
and to the Home Telephone Co., of Eti- 
wanda until June, 15, 1925. 

District OF COLUMBIA. 

May 13: The commission ordered a re- 
duction in the residence rates of the Chesa- 
peake & Potomac Telephone Co. so that 
the company’s operations will yield a re- 
turn of 7 per cent upon the new and re- 
duced valuation the commission recently 
Placed upon its properties. The new valu- 
ation is approximately $18,500,000, as com- 
pared with $19,000,000 previously found to 

a fair value of the properties. 
IDAHO. 

May 13: Application filed by the Pot- 
latch Telephone Co., serving the towns 
of Potlatch, Kendrick and Juliaetta, for 
Permission to increase rates. 

; ILLINOIS. 
_ April 23: Order authorizing the Min- 
ler Mutual Telephone Co. to issue and 
sell $25,000 aggregate principal amount of 
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its first mortgage bonds, maturing 10 
years after date and not later than May 
1, 1935, bearing 6 per cent interest per 
annum, to be sold so as to net company 
not less than their face value besides 
accrued interest thereon, as stated in or- 


der. No. 14734. 


April 29: Order permanently annulling 
and cancelling rate schedule Ill. C. C. No. 
2 of the Mt. Auburn Telephone Co. and 
authorizing company to file a_ certain 
schedule of rates, to be designated as 
Ill. C. C. No. 3 for telephone service in 
the village of Mt. Auburn, county of 
Christian and vicinity, effective May 1, 
1925. No. 14721. 

April 29: Order approving contract 
between the Menard Telephone Co. and 
the Sweetwater Telephone Co., dated 
January 24, 1925, for the purchase by 
the former company and sale by the lat- 
ter company of the telephone property 


described therein, and authorizing the 
transfer of the property. No. 14924. 
April 29: Order annulling and cancell- 


ing rate schedule Ill. C. C. 2, first re- 
vised sheet 1, of the Menard Telephone 
Co., applying to service rendered in Green- 
view, Menard county, and vicinity. 
April 29: Order authorizing the 
Farmers Telephone Co., of Hopedale, 
to execute and deliver its mortgage or 
deed of trust, dated February 1, 1925, to 
A. P. Armington, of Dixon, as trustee; 
and authorizing company to issue and sell 
$4,000 aggregate principal amount of its 
6 per cent sinking fund gold bonds dated 
February 1, 1925, maturing February 1, 
1935, bearing 6 per cent interest under 
mortgage or deed of trust, bonds to be 
sold so as to net the company not less 
than 95 per cent of their face value. 
April 29: Order authorizing the Nian- 
tic Telephone Co. to execute and deliver 
its mortgage or deed of trust, dated Feb- 
ruary 1, 1925, to Walter Pritchett of 
Niantic, as trustee; and authorizing com- 
pany to issue and sell (so as to net com- 
pany not less than 95 per cent of their 
face value) $2,000 aggregate principal 
amount of its 6 per cent sinking fund 
gold bonds, dated February 1, 1925, 
maturing February 1, 1930, under mort- 


gage or deed of trust. No. 14779. 
April 29: Order authorizing the Au- 
burn Telephone Co. to execute and 


deliver its mortgage or deed of trust, 
dated February 1, 1925, to O. R. Rohrer, 
of Virden, as trustee; and authorizing 
company to issue and sell (so as to net 
company not less than 95 per cent of 
their face value) $10,000 aggregate princi- 
pal amount of its 6 per cent sinking fund 
gold bonds, dated February 1, 1925, ma- 
turing February 1, 1935, under mortgage 
or deed of trust. No. 14964. 

April 29: Order permanently cancel- 
ling and annulling rate schedules IPUC 4 
of the DeKalb County Telephone Com- 
pany, filed with the commission on De- 
cember 22, 1920, and toll rate schedules 
Ill. C. C. 1, filed with the commission 
on February 3, 1925, and ordering the 
DeKalb County Telephone Co. to set 
aside annually in equal monthly install- 
ments the sum of $20,000 as a reserve 
for accruing depreciation plus 5 per cent 
of all additions that may be made to 
the plant from and after January 1, 1925, 
and that the amount to be set aside by 
the company in the future shall be so 
computed until further order of the com- 
mission. No. 9322. 


April 29: The commission approved 
the motion of Chas. G. Briggle, attorney 
for respondents in Case 14741, that the 
engineering department of the commission 
investigation and 


make an independent 
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LARGE 
GENERATING 
SPACE 


WITH WICK 


QUE 


BLOW TORCHES 
won’t “*go out”! 


Let the hardest wind blow,— 
UNIQUE keeps right on function- 
ing. Maybe that’s why so many 
telephone companies refuse to use 
any other Blow Torch. 











Popular among telephone line- 
men because they do not clog, 
they generate quickly and give 
intense heat. 


Booklet just off the press. 
Your copy is ready! 


UNIQUE MFG.CO, 


113 N. DESPLAINES ST. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 













in tree trimmin 


There is no longer any need to take chances 
in trimming around high tension wires. The 
Bartlett Insulated Tree Trimmer comes to the 
assistance of the telephone company that wish- 
es to safeguard its linemen who have this sort 
of work to do. 


Use BARTLETT 


insulated Tree Trimmers 


Obtainable in varying sizes from 6 to 14 ft. 
in tength. Completely insulated and supplied 
with a cutting head which will sever 14” 
limb with ease, the Bartlett Trimmer em- 
bodies all that could be asked for in your 


pruning and tree trimming operations. Ask 
for No. 1 Insulated Tree Trimmer when writ- 
ing us, 


BARTLETT MFG.CO 


151 E. Lafayette Ave. Detroit, Mich. 
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report upon the value of the property of 
the Abingdon Home Telephone Co., of 
Abingdon. No. 14741. 

April 29: Order suspending until 
August 27, 1925, proposed rates for tele- 
phone service in Pleasant Plains and New 
Berlin, Sangamon county, stated in rate 
schedule Ill. C. C. No. 2 of the Boynton 
No. 15029. 


May 7: Order suspending until Septem- 
ber 28 proposed rate increases of Auto- 
matic Home Telephone Co., of Pontiac. 

May 12: Application filed by the 
Chandlerville Telephone Co. to purchase 
the telephone property of the Cass County 
Telephone Co. in Chandlerville. The com- 
pany also asks for a certificate of con- 
venience and necessity to operate the prop- 
erty it seeks to acquire. 


May 15: Application filed by the Illi- 
nois Bell Telephone Co. for permission to 
issue $10,000,000 of capital stock. 

May 26: Hearing at Chicago before 
Commissioner F. L. Smith in the matter 
of proposed advance in rates of the For- 
reston Mutual Telephone Co. for telephone 
service in Forreston, county of Ogle, as 
stated in rate schedule Ill. C. C. No. 2 
of the company. 


INDIANA. 


April 10: The commission authorized 
the Citizens Telephone Co. to provide an 
additional trunk line between Linngrove 
and Berne, to discontinue toll charges be- 
tween those points on and after May 1, 
1925, and to charge the following monthly 
rates for service at Linngrove: Business, 
$2.50; residence, $1.50; rural party service, 
$1.50; rural switching service, 75 cents. 

April 10: In the matter of the applica- 
tion of the Home Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. for permission to issue and sell at 
not less than 95, $1,000,000 of series “B,” 
5.5 per cent first mortgage bonds, the 
commission held that the company should 
be authorized to issue its first mortgage 
series “B,” 5.5 per cent bonds in the 
amount $1,000,000, $500,000 par amount 
thereof to be exchanged for $500,000 par 
amount of its series “A,” 6 per cent bonds, 
and that $500,000 par amount of series 
“A,” 6 per cent bonds authorized by 
former order be cancelled; that $500,000 
par amount of the bonds hereby author- 
ized may be sold at 95 per cent of their 
par value, the proceeds from such sale to 
be used to reimburse applicant’s treasury 
for net capital additions made and to be 
made prior to June 1, 1925, against which 
no stocks or bonds have been issued. 

April 13: The commission authorized 
the Eel River Telephone Co. to issue and 
sell $40,000 of additional capital stock at 
par, the proceeds from the sale thereof to 
be used to reimburse applicant’s treasury 
for money expended therefrom between 
April 1, 1920, and December 1, 1924, for 
improvements and betterments to the prop- 
erty. 

May 12: Petition filed by the Pike 
County Telephone Co., of Petersburg, for 
permission to issue $200,000 in stock, to 
sell $50,000 bonds and to increase its rates. 


KANSAS. 

May 12: The Farmers’ Telephone Co. 
of Smith Center authorized to issue $6,900 
of preferred stock after making some 
slight changes in its charter. 

MICHIGAN. 


April 3: The commission authorized 
the Community Telephone Co. to place in 
effect the following annual rates at Howard 
City: Business, $20; residence, one-party, 
$18; party line, $15: switching roadway 
telephones, $5. T-348. 

April 10: The commission granted an 
increase in rates to the Shiawassee Mutual 
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Telephone Co., authorizing the company to 
collect a rate of $18 per year from all sub- 
scribers. T-232. 

April 14: The commission authorized 
the Traverse Bay Telephone Co. to collect 
an increased rate of $18 per year for farm 
line service and a resort rate for the resort 
season of nine months or any fraction 
thereof of $11.50. T-144. 


Missourl. 


May 7: The commission granted its 
consent to the sale and transfer of the 
telephone property located at Winona, for- 
merly owned by Charles W. Brooner, and 
at Eminence, formerly owned by Charles 
H. Deckard, and the telephone line ex- 
tending from Winona to Bartlett, to the 
Jones Telephone Co., owned by C. M. 
Jones and Lydia Jones, at an agreed price. 

May 13: The commission authorized 
the Miller Telephone Co., of Miller, to 
discontinue its service at South Greenfield, 
and the Mutual Telephone Co., of Green- 
field, to construct and operate a telephone 
exchange at South Greenfield, and upon 
completion of the work of construction, to 
file a rate schedule containing the follow- 
ing rates: Business subscribers, $2.50 per 
month; residence subscribers, $1.50 per 
month; desk sets, 25 cents additional per 
month; rural switching rate where sub- 
scribers own telephone and lines to city 
limits, 50 cents per month. 

May 14: The commission granted the 
A. C. Schmidt Telephone Exchange a cer- 
tificate of public convenience and necessity 
to maintain and operate a telephone ex- 
change in the vicinity of Kampville, St. 
Charles county, for the purpose of serving 
the territory and its inhabitants in that 


vicinity. No. 4376. 
NEBRASKA. 
May 19: Hearing before commission on 


resolution citing Stanton Independent Tele- 
phone Co. to show cause in certain mat- 
ters relating to switching rates and rural 
maintenance; A. W. Forbes appeared and 
was questioned: matter taken under ad- 
visement. 

May 21: Hearing at Blue Hill of ap- 
plication of Glenwood Telephone Co. for 
permission to charge all subscribers $17 
a year with rebate of 25 cents a month to 
all stockholder subscribers; evidence ad- 
duced and matter taken under advisement. 

May 21: In the matter of the applica- 
tion of the Lawrence Telephone Co. for 
added exchange area rate ; company author- 
ized to charge additional 15 cents for every 
quarter-mile air-line measurement, as 
monthly charge, for grounded service. 


New York. 


May 26: Hearing at Albany on petition 
in respect to summer season rates for 
telephone service proposed to be charged 
by New York Telephone Co. in its Fleisch- 
manns, Pine Hill, Bolton and _ Lake 
George central office districts. 

April 9: The commission approved the 
sale of all the telephone properties, both 
exchange and toll, owned and operated by 
Eugene Morrison et al., and formerly 
owned and operated by the Iredell Tele- 
phone Co., consisting of exchanges at 
Statesville, Taylorsville, Troutmans and 
Stony Point and all toll lines connected 
therewith, to the Southern Bell Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. 

Upon the acquisition of the title of these 
properties, the Southern Bell company 1s 
authorized to charge the following monthly 
rates: Statesville: Business, $4; residence, 
one-party, $3; two-party, $2.50;  four- 
party, $2. Taylorsville: Business, $3.50: 
residence. one-party, $2.75; two-party, 
$2.25; four-party, $1.75. Troutmans: 
Business, $4; residence, one-party, $3; two- 
party, $2.50; four-party, $2. Stony Print: 





